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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  necessary 
amount  of  work  in  the  Course  of  Study.  In  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  the  daily  programme  of  the  school  seems 
crowded.  The  list  of  subjects  is  no  briefer  in  Japan  than  in 
England,  in  England  than  in  Germany,  in  Germany  than  in, 
America,  in  New  York  than  in  California.  Everywhere  the 
course  is  full,  for  modern  life  is  complex  and  preparation  for 
it  requires  a variety  of  subjects.  This  makes  a large  demand 
upon  the  teacher’s  time  and  strength.  We  have  greatly 
lessened  this  demand  by  cutting  much  dead  wood  from  the 
Course  of  Study.  A minimum  course  has  been  prepared  which 
may  be  taught  in  all  schools  in  the  required  time.  Some 
schools  may  do  more,  and  materials  and  methods  of  amplifica- 
tion are  indicated  in  the  proper  place  under  Nature  Study, 
History,  Geography,  Composition  and  Literature.  Teachers 
are  expected  to  get  the  spirit  of  this  course  and  the  aim  of  each 
subject  taught  in  order  that  the  supplemental  work  may  be  of 
the  right  character.  Do  not  dwell  upon  things  which  are  in- 
tentionally omitted ; they  may  have  value,  but  they  are  omitted 
to  make  room  for  matter  of  greater  value. 

Much  is  omitted  in  Arithmetic  in  order  that  life  problems 
and  life  conditions  may  be  taught.  Geography  is  no  longer 
a memoriter  subject;  it  is  descriptive,  industrial,  commercial, 
economical.  Do  not  overdo  the  technicalities  of  grammar; 
give  power  of  thought  and  of  oral  and  written  expression. 
To  make  the  burden  of  this  work  as  light  as  possible  the  best 
supplemental  books  are  provided.  Supplemental  reading  is 
provided  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  to  read  by  reading 
much.  Optional  literature  is  suggested  in  order  that  a few 
pieces  may  not  be  worn  threadbare  by  over-critical  study. 
Large  movements  and  causal  relations  are  to  be  emphasized 
in  History.  The  parallel  reading  will  add  interest  to  the  work. 
The  purpose  of  Nature  Study  is  best  accomplished  by  natural- 
izing the  entire  course,  by  making  all  teaching,  when  possible, 
concrete,  by  appealing  to  things  rather  than  mere  words. 
Naturalize  all  your  teaching,  then  do  as  much  nature  study  as 
time  will  permit. 
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In  a system  of  schools  where  children  pass  from  teacher 
to  teacher  and  from  school  to  school,  uniformity  of  aims  and 
a certain  uniformity  of  methods  are  essential  in  order  that  the 
time  of  children  be  not  wasted.  As  much  freedom  is  left  to 
the  individual  teacher  as  is  consistent  with  co-operation. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  know  the  Course  of  Study.  They 
must  build  upon  what  is  already  done;  they  must  prepare  for 
work  yet  to  come.  Thus  the  proper  reading  of  whole  numbers 
prepares  for  the  writing  of  decimals  ; long  division  prepares  for 
pointing  off  in  the  division  of  decimals ; every  step  in  Grammar 
rests  upon  the  preceding  work.  Every  teacher  of  an  upper 
grade  must  continue  methods  begun  in  the  lower.  Principals 
•must  have  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  Course  of 
Study. 

No  subject  is  completely  taught  in  any  class,  whether 
primary,  grammar,  high  school  or  college.  Whenever  new 
material  is  to  be  added  the  old  must  be  reviewed  and  enlarged. 
Do  not  misjudge  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  children 
before  you.  The  children  were  less  mature  and  there  has  been 
a lapse  of  time.  The  apparent  defect  in  the  work  of  the 
previous  teacher  may  be  only  a lack  of  review  on  your  part  or 
failure  to  understand  her  methods. 

High  school  teachers  should  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  grade  work  upon  which  they  are  to  build.  Geography 
is  not  all  taught  under  that  subject;  much  more  must  be  taught 
with  the  History.  Much  of  the  technical  part  of  English 
Grammar  (Part  HI)  is  intentionally  left  for  the  high  school. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  high  school  subjects  and  it  can  best  be  taught 
by  those  who  are  to  use  it.  But  unless  the  grammar  school 
work  is  to  be  thrown  away,  the  high  school  teacher  must  know 
what  has  been  done  and  how  it  has  been  done.  Twelve  weeks 
shall  be  given  to  grammar  in  the  first  term  of  the  high  school. 
The  literature  in  the  grades  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive, 
and  so  the  extensive  method  should  prevail  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school. 

In  most  grades  and  subjects  the  amount  of  work  is  con- 
siderably reduced  so  as  to  prevent  retardation,  but  additional 
work  is  provided  for  bright  pupils  in  the  honorary  promotion. 
For  honorary  promotion,  conduct,  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
will  be  considered.  Where  no  special  mention  is  made  of 
honorary  promotion,  the  principal  and  teacher  will  use  their 
judgment  in  requiring  additional  supplementary  work  to 
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secure  the  honorary  certificate.  In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Grades  omitted  chapters  in  the  geography  may  be  required  for 
honorary  promotion.  Cumulative  reviews  are  required  in 
many  grades  and  subjects.  In  these  will  be  designated  matters 
on  which  the  children  should  be  constantly  reviewed  after  their 
first  study.  Cumulative  reviews  will  go  back  over  two  preced- 
ing terms.  All  map  questions  and  topics  in  black  type  may  go 
back  three  or  more  terms.  By  these  reviews  it  is  hoped  to 
graduate  the  children  from  the  grammar  school  with  a large 
body  of  definite  recallable  knozdedge  and  a still  larger  body 
of  recognizable  knowledge. 

The  courses  in  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Draw- 
ing and  Music  are  published  in  other  forms. 

(a)  Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers  to  1,000,000,- 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ARITHMETIC. 

Purpose. — The  course  of  study  has  been  planned  with 
two  distinct  ends  in  mind.  (1)  To  give  the  child  a mastery  of 
arithmetical  facts  and  processes.  (2)  To  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  common  business  and  other  situations  where 
arithmetical  combinations  and  manipulations  are  ordinarily 
used,  so  that  he  can  understand  them  and  reason  from  them 
with  correctness. 

Objective  Work. — Every  new  situation  or  process  should 
be  introduced  concretely  with  much  objective  work.  Objec- 
tive work  has  its  place  just  as  much  in  the  higher  grades  as  in 
the  lower.  Whenever  a child  is  confused  about  the  meaning  of 
an  aritmetical  situation  or  the  truth  of  a combination  an  appeal 
to  actual  objects  will  aid  his  comprehension. 

Blackboard  and  Seat  Work. — It  is  essential  that  chil- 
dren get  no  wrong  impressions  to  begin  with.  Hence  teachers 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  teaching  any  given  fact  should  have  a 
large  control  over  the  work.  The  following  typical  stages  are 
suggested  : ( 1 ) Blackboard  work  under  absolute  control  of 

teacher,  who  does  the  work,  while  children  merely  look  on.  (2) 
Children  do  the  work  at  the  blackboard  in  plain  sight  of  teacher 
who  supervises  closely  so  as  to  catch  errors  quickly.  (3)  Chil- 
dren work  at  seats  with  teacher  supervising  as  best  she  can. 
Work  should  be  thoroughly  developed,  understood  and  mem- 
orized before  this  drill  stage  is  reached.  (4)  Children  doing 
drill  work  at  home  where  teacher  has  no  oversight  save  from 
results  returned  the  next  day. 

Number  Language. — School  work  in  arithmetic  does  not 
always  deal  with  real  situations.  It  more  frequently  does  not. 
It  usually  substitutes  a description  for  the  situation.  When  a 
child  works  with  an  arithmetic  problem  he  is  working  with  a 
description  of  the  situation.  Hence  it  is  very  important  that 
the  teacher  develop  a clear  knowledge  of  such  arithmetical 
terms  as  are  used  in  arithmetical  descriptions.  The  words 
“add,”  “subtract”  or  the  signs  -j-  or  — must  stand  for  some- 
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thing  definite  in  number  just  as  the  words  longitude  and  latitude 
and  the  signs  N,  S,  E and  W do  in  geography.  Children  will 
not  understand  the  situation  they  are  dealing  with  unless  they 
understand  the  language  which  describes  it. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child  orally  up  to 
the  Fourth  Grade.  Of  course  the  chil<^  may  use  paper  and  pencil 
in  performing  the  operation.  Written  language  is  much  more 
difficult  for  the  child  to  understand,  and  should  be  given  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and,  at  first,  in  very  simple 
language.  Avoid  problems  the  elements  of  which  are  buried 
in  the  previous  problems  of  the  same  series.  It  makes  the  situ- 
ation too  difficult  to  understand.  You  can  get  many  problems 
from  a single  situation  if  it  is  really  before  you,  but  a series  of 
long  descriptions  are  a severe  task  for  the  imagination  of  the 
child. 

The  Presentation  of  Arithmetic  Problems. — Arith- 
metic problems  or  examples  may  be  presented  to  the  child  in 
three  ways : ( 1 ) The  situation  may  present  a problem,  or 
(2)  the  problem  may  be  presented  orally,  or  (3)  the  problem 
may  be  presented  in  written  or  printed  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  new  line  of  work,  the  problem 
should  be  presented  by  the  first  method,  i.  e.  objectively.  After 
the  situation  is  understood  oral  presentation  should  be  the  main 
method.  Not  until  the  process  or  situation  is  well  understood 
should  there  be  a written  presentation.  No  written  presenta- 
tion of  problems  is  required  before  the  fourth  year,  but  the 
teacher  may  read  problems  to  the  child  in  any  earlier  grade. 

Business  Institutions. — The  higher  in  the  grades 
that  arithmetic  - is  taught  the  more  important  it  becomes  to 
understand  the  setting  in  which  the  arithmetical  process  is 
demanded.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  higher  grades  is  to  dis- 
cover the  steps  to  be  performed,  rather  than  in  performing  the 
steps.  The  main  emphasis  in  the  upper  grades  is  on  Reasoning 
from  the  situation  which  must  be  clearly  understood.  The  main 
emphasis  in  the  lower  grades  is  on  memorizing  the  combina- 
tions. Both  lines  of  work  are  always  parallel,  however. 

There  will  be  days  therefore  in  upper  grade  arithmetic 
where  the  institutions  of  banking,  insurance,  etc.,  are  studied 
without  reference  to  any  use  of  numbers  or  number  processes. 
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just  as  the  institutions  of  government  or  commerce  or  trans- 
portation are  treated  in  geography.  Such  work  gives  the  child 
a better  understanding  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  to  do  his 
“figuring.”  It  is  as  important  in  business  life  to  know  what  to 
do,  as  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. — Strictly  speaking 
all  arithmetic  is  mental.  But  the  mental  processes  may  assume 
different  forms.  The  work  may  be  done  (a)  silently,  (b) 
orally,  (c)  in  written  form  on  paper  or  blackboard,  or  (d)  by 
a mixture  of  any  two  or  all  three  of  these  ways.  The  last  or 
mixed  method  is  the  usual  way  in  life.  All  four  of  these  ways 
of  “doing”  arithmetic  should  be  used  in  the  school  throughout 
all  the  grades  from  the  beginning. 

Silent  or  “mental”  arithmetic  and  mixed  or  partly  ex- 
pressed arithmetic  are  the  two  most  important  ways  at  which 
to  aim.  When  numbers  are  small,  work  the  examples  without 
words,  pencil  or  crayon.  The  beginning  of  every  new  step 
should  be  made  with  small  numbers,  and  here  a large  amount 
of  work  without  pencil  or  crayon  may  be  done. 

Oral  arithmetic  and  written  arithmetic,  where  the  processes 
and  work  are  completely  expressed,  are  valuable  mainly  so  as 
to  let  the  teacher  see  just  how  the  child  has  performed  the 
operation.  One  of  these  methods  is  always  essential  in  the 
attempt  to  discover  why  and  where  a child  has  failed  to  get  the 
right  answer  or  solution. 

There  is  no  State  text  devoted  exclusively  to  mental  (oral) 
arithmetic.  Teachers  will  make  complete  use  of  the  oral  work 
contained  in  the  State  texts  and  are  urged  to  supplement  with 
some  standard  text  such  as  Walsh. 

Use  of  the  Text-Book. — The  State  Series  First  Book  in 
Arithmetic  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  only  during  the 
first  two  years.  During  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  years 
the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil. 

Where  a method  is  stated  in  the  course  of  study  it  takes 
precedence  over  that  in  the  text.  Otherwise  follow  the  text. 

In  addition  have  columns  added  both  ways, — down  as  well 
as  up  after  all  of  the  combinations  have  been  learned.  Follow 
suggestions  contained  in  text-book. 
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Bulletin  Number  11  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

This  Bulletin  contains  graded  exercises  supplementing 
those  of  the  text-books.  The  exercises  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care  and  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  teacher  not 
only  on  account  of  their  character  but  as  a convenient  con- 
server  of  time  and  effort. 


A-i  Grade. 
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A FIRST  GRADE. 

NUMBER  WORK— CONCRETE  AND  ORAL. 

All  work  in  this  grade  is  to  be  oral  (not  written)  and  ob- 
jective or  concrete  (not  abstract  or  formal). 

All  Arithmetic  in  this  grade  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
more  important  needs  of  the  language  arts — oral  language, 
reading,  etc. 

Text-Book. — Teachers  should  have  in  their  own  hands 
the  State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic.  The  concrete 
work  for  developing  number  concepts  and  language  in  Chapter 
I,  pp.  7-33,  will  prove  useful,  and  should  be  followed  wherever 
it  does  not  exceed  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  course  of 
study. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  NUMBER  STORIES. 

The  number  work  of  this  grade  is  really  language  work 
where  the  teacher  makes  it  her  special  business  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  comprehend  the  ordinary  oral  language  used  to  describe 
any  simple  situation  in  life  where  the  idea  of  number  is 
involved. 

The  child  should  be  taught  (1)  to  understand  the  language 
which  describes,  and  (2)  to  use  the  language  which  describes  a 
real  situation  where  number  is  involved. 

The  number  stories  (problems  or  situations)  to  be  taught 
are  of  three  kinds : counting,  adding,  subtracting.  These  three 
ideas,  in  the  order  given,  are  to  be  identified  by  the  children 
through  many  varying  descriptions  of  the  same,  or  similar  sit- 
uations. In  adding  and  subtracting,  the  highest  number  in- 
volved should  not  be  larger  than  the  children  can  grasp  with  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye  or  can  easily  imagine;  that  is,  not 
above  5. 
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Arithmetic. 


As  far  as  possible,  make  the  exercise  in  number  stories  in 
a single  class  exercise  deal  with  one  set  of  topics,  such  as  “a 
grocery  store,”  “a  bakery  shop,”  etc.  This  will  make  the 
stories  real  to  the  child  and  prevent  the  disconnected  work 
which  scatters  the  child’s  attention  over  many  things  during  one 
lesson. 


FORMAL  WORK  INVOLVED. 

Counting. — Teach  the  children  to  count  orally  to  30. 
Most  of  the  work  should  be  the  counting  of  real  things.  Take 
sticks,  toothpicks,  etc.  Group  them  into  tens  with  rubber 
bands,  so  as  to  convey  true  idea  of  meaning  of  ten  as  one 
ten,  twenty  as  two  tens,  etc.  Writing  of  numbers  to  30  at  the 
blackboard  and  reading  the  same. 

Number  Stories. — In  the  addition  stories  the  following 
combinations  are  to  be  used,  being  learned  orally  and  inci- 
dentally, because  the  child  can  see,  or  imagine,  the  numbers 
involved : 


2 1 3 2 2 2 1 4 1 
+2+3+2-bl-f3-Fl+l-fl+4 


445353255 


There  is  no  special  order  in  which  to  use  these  combina- 
tions. No  written  work  in  addition  combinations. 


B~i  Grade. 
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B FIRST  GRADE. 


NUMBER  WORK— FORMAL,  WRITTEN 
AND  APPLIED. 

Written  number  work  begins  with  this  grade.  Formal 
number  work  is  now  presented  as  such  for  the  first  time,  the 
teacher  having  the  child  fix  in  the  memory  a certain  number  of 
fundamental  combinations. 

(1)  All  the  combinations  for  this  grade  should  be  pre- 
sented objectively  to  show  that  the  result  is  really  true.  (2) 
Then  the  combination  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory  so  it  will 
not  be  forgotten.  (3)  And  finally,  it  should  be  applied  in 
simple,  oral  problems  so  the  combination  can  be  used  for  solv- 
ing a real  situation. 

Text-Book. — ^The  State  Series  First  Book  in  Arith- 
metic should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Chapter  I,  pp. 
7-33,  will  be  most  useful  for  this  grade.  The  counting  and 
group  work  will  give  an  objective  basis  for  the  formal  work  of 
this  grade.  Do  not  confuse  the  child  with  distinctions  between 
division  by  measurement  and  division  by  partition.  Treat 
measurement  as  a form  of  counting.  Omit  measures  not  given 
in  this  course  of  study. 


FORMAL  WORK. 

Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers  to  100. — ^Teach 
counting,  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100. 

Count  orally  by  lO’s  to  100.  Use  bundles  of  ten  sticks  or 
toothpicks  bound  together  to  represent  counting  by  lO’s.  Bind 
10  bundles  of  10  to  represent  100.  Write  by  lO’s  to  100.  Use 
these  bundles  of  lO’s  and  lOO’s  constantly  to  show  how  the 
number  scale  is  built  up.  Use  with  both  oral  and  written  work. 
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Show  with  written  work  that  10  follows  9 ; 20,  19 ; 30,  29 ; 
and  use  the  written  counting  by  lO’s  to  advance  the  serial 
counting  to  100.  Much  drill  in  oral  and  written  counting  to  99. 
Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  place  values  of  tens  and  units. 

Addition. — Present  objectively  the  following  combina- 
tions, preferably  in  the  order  given : 

223243253435445 

-f2+3+2-f4-f2-l-3+5-f2-f4+3+5+3+4+5-l-4 


455666777788899 


2 

Use  the  oral  language  form,  “3  and  2 are  5,”  for  -|-3 

5 

Then  present  the  following,  without  objects  in  problem  or 
story  form,  as  the  children  will  get  them  readily  from  the  mere 
counting  sequence : 

112131415161718 

+l+2+l-f3+l+4-f-l-f5-fl-f6+l-F7-t-l-f8-t-l 


233445566778899 
3 2 2 1 

To  save  time,  teach  -\-2  from  4-3,  -fl  from  -\-2,  and  so  on. 

5 5 3 3 

Measures. — Present  the  following  measures  through  ob- 
jective work,  using  actual  money  and  measures. 

Length — 12  inches  =1  foot. 

3 feet  =1  yard. 

Value — 5 cents  =1  nickel. 

10  cents  =1  dime. 

10  dimes  =1  dollar. 

(Teach  use  of  c.  and  $). 

Liquid — 2 pints  =1  quart. 


B-i  Grade. 
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Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  the  child  may  know  for  what  kind  of  things  the  measures 
are  used,  particularly  in  buying.  Wherever  possible,  use  the 
measures  as  concrete  material  for  the  application  of  formal 
addition  and  subtraction. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  in  any  form  should  be  given  in  problem 
ot  story  form  as  soon  as  it  is  mastered.  As  far  as  possible 
make  the  exercise  in  number  stories  in  a single  day’s  work  deal 
with  one  set  of  topics,  such  as  “a  fruit  store,”  “the  schoolroom.” 
This  will  make  the  stories  real  to  the  child  and  prevent  the 
disconnected  work  which  scatters  the  child’s  attention  over  a 
great  number  of  things  during  one  lesson. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child  orally.  Give 
such  oral  problems  as  those  on  p.  53,  State  First  Book  in  Arith- 
metie,  using  the  foregoing  combinations.  The  child  will  be 
given  no  problems  in  written  (or  printed)  language  form, 
though  he  may  perform  any  necessary  operations  on  black- 
board or  paper  to  assist  him  in  solving  a problem. 

No  problem  is  to  involve  more  than  one  step  reasoning  in 
this  grade. 

Teach  the  terms,  “add,”  and  “subtract,”  for  the  two  types 
of  reasoning  used  in  this  grade.  Wherever  the  figures  in  an 
example  demand  written  manipulation,  always  have  the  chil- 
dren, after  hearing  the  problem  or  story,  state  what  they  are 
going  to  do — “add”  or  “subtract.” 
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A SECOND  GRADE. 


Text-Book. — State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher,  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  43  to  56.  Teachers 
will  find  additional  material  in  Bulletin  11,  San  Francisco 
State  Normal  School,  pages  1 to  3. 

Outline. — Counting,  reading  and  writing  numbers  to 

1000. 


Dozen,  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

(The  objective  measures  should  be  used). 

U.  S.  money,  making  change  in  actual  money ; (nickels 
in  cents ; dimes  in  nickels  and  cents ; 25  cents 
($)4)  in  dimes  and  nickels.) 

Subtraction — involving  no  “carrying.” 


FORMAL  WORK. 

Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers. — The  ability  to 
count  to  100  has  been  developed.  Teach  the  child  to  count  by 
lOO’s  to  1,000,  using  bundles  of  sticks  if  necessary.  Teach  the 
writing  of  the  same.  Show  that  100  follows  99,  and  that  after 
199  comes  200,  etc.  Extend  to  1,000.  Thorough  drill  on  read- 
ing and  writing  of  numbers  to  1,000.  Drill  particularly  on 
following  types : 400,  370,  509,  632. 

Subtraction. — Teach  subtraction  as  suggested  by  text- 
book, pages  37-40. 


A-2  Grade. 
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Measures. — Teach  the  child  to  tell  time.  As  preliminary 
to  telling  time,  teach  the  Roman  numerals  to  XII,  and  counting 
by  5’s  to  60.  Teach  children  to  say  “5  minutes  to  6,”  “5  min- 
utes past  6,”  etc.  Teach  these  measures : 

Time — 60  minutes  =1  hour. 

24  hours  =1  day. 

Count — 12  things  =1  dozen. 

Review  measures  of  length  (in.,  ft.,  yd.),  value  (c.,  nickel, 
dime,  dollar),  liquid  (pt.,  qt.).  Text-book,  pages  21  to  24. 

Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  children  may  know  for  what  kind  of  things  the  measures 
are  used,  particularly  in  buying. 

Wherever  possible,  use  the  measures  as  concrete  material 
for  the  application  of  formal  addition  and  subtraction. 

No  reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

No  fractions. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  of  a single 
lesson’s  work  deal  with  a single  topic,  such  as  some  industry  or 
business.  This  will  make  the  problems  real  to  the  child  and 
prevent  the  disconnected  work  which  scatters  the  child’s  atten- 
tion over  many  things  during  one  lesson. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  children  orally.  Chil- 
dren will  be  given  no  problems  in  written  (or  printed)  language 
form,  though  they  may  perform  any  necessary  operations  on 
blackboard  or  paper  to  assist  them  in  solving  a problem. 

No  problem  is  to  involve  more  than  one-step  reasoning 
in  this  grade. 

The  first  problem  work  should  always  involve  figures  that 
can  be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures  in- 
volving the  same  reasoning  with  written  manipulation  of  num- 
bers, should  follow  after  the  reasoning  with  simple  figures  is 
mastered. 
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As  the  work  of  this  grade  is  confined  to  addition  and  sub- 
traction, teach  the  terms  “add”  and  “subtract”  as  the  names 
for  the  two  types  of  reasoning  used.  Wherever  the  figures  in 
an  example  demand  written  manipulation  always  have  the  child 
after  hearing  the  problem  or  story,  state  what  he  is  going  to  do 
— “add”  or  “subtract.” 

B SECOND  GRADE. 

Text-Book. — State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
hands  of  the  teacher.  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  57-64.  In  hands  of  teacher. 
Bulletin  number  11  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  pages 
1-5. 

Outline. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  100,000. 
(1099+1=1100,  1199+1=1200,  1999+1=2000, 

2999+1=3000,  9999+1=10000,  79999+1= 

80000,  etc.,  to  be  used  orally.) 

Tables  of  Time  and  U.  S.  Money. 

Change  for  a dollar  from  10c  up. 

FORMAL  WORK. 

Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers. — Reading  and 
writing  of  numbers  through  three  figures  have  been  learned. 
Teach  thousands  by  the  group  method.  First,  teach  pointing 
off  the  numbers.  Then,  read  the  number  in  the  thousand  group 
as  though  it  stood  alone,  giving  the  name  “thousand”  to  the 
comma,  proceeding  with  the  next  group  as  though  it  stood 
alone. 

Change  any  figure  in  the  above  numbers,  leaving  the  zeros 
in  spaces  where  they  are,  and  new  dictations  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty will  be  obtained. 

Measures. — Present  the  following  measures  through  ob- 
jective work,  showing  equality  where  a table  or  part  of  a table 
is  given ; 

Weight — 16  ounces  =1  pound. 

Liquid — 2 pints  =1  quart. 

4 quarts  =1  gallon. 

Time — 60  seconds  =1  minute. 

60  minutes =1  hour. 

24  hours  =1  day. 

7 days=l  week. 


B-2  Grade. 
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Review  measures  of  length  (inches,  feet,  yards), »and  value 
(cents,  nickels,  dimes,  dollars). 

Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  children  may  know  for  what  kinds  of  things  the  measures 
are  used,  particularly  in  buying. 

Wherever  possible,  use  the  measures  as  concrete  material 
for  the  application  of  formal  addition  and  subtraction. 

No  reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

No  fractions. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  of  a single 
lesson’s  work  deal  with  a single  topic,  such  as  some  industry  or 
business.  This  will  make  the  problems  real  to  the  children  and 
prevent  the  disconnected  work  which  scatters  the  child’s  atten- 
tion over  a great  number  of  things  during  one  lesson. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child  orally.  The 
child  will  be  given  no  problems  in  written  (or  printed)  language 
form,  though  he  may  perform  any  necessary  operations  on 
blackboard  or  paper  to  assist  him  in  solving  a problem. 

No  problem  is  to  involve  more  than  one-step  reasoning  in 
this  grade. 

The  first  problem  work  should  always  involve  figures  that 
can  be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures  involv- 
ing the  same  reasoning,  with  written  manipulation  of  numbers, 
should  follow,  after  the  reasoning  with  simple  figures  is  mas- 
tered. 

As  the  work  of  this  grade  is  confined  to  addition  and  sub- 
traction, teach  the  terms  “add”  and  “subtract”  as  the  names 
for  the  two  types  of  reasoning  used.  Wherever  the  figures  in 
an  example  demand  written  manipulation  always  have  the 
children,  after  hearing  the  problem,  state  what  they  are  going 
to  do — “add”  or  “subtract.” 
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In  Sdate  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  use  Oral  Prob- 
lems for  drill  in  Addition  and  Subtraction,  in  Chap.  Ill,  pp. 
43  to  64. 


A THIRD  GRADE. 


FORMAL  WORK. 

Text-Book. — State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils,  pp.  65  to  103.  Bulletin  Number  11 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  pages  5-19,  in  hands  of 
teacher. 


Outline. — Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

Practice  continually  on  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication as  above  and  short  division. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  suggested  by  First  Book  in 
Arithmetic,  pp.  43  to  103. 

Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers. — Frequent  reviews 
of  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  of  six  figures  in  connection 
with  the  dictation  of  numbers  for  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division,  and  the  reading  of  the  answers  of  same. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. — Give  regular  and  frequent 
drills  on  accurate  and  rapid  column  addition  and  column  sub- 
traction. 


Multiplication. — Present  the  multiplication  combina- 
tions objectively,  or  by  derivation  from  column  addition,  sup- 
plemented by  objective  work. 

2 3 

When  you  teach  X3,  at  once  show  that  X2,  and  so  with 

6 6 

all  the  combinations  having  reverses. 


Measures. — Present  the  following  measures  through  ob- 
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jective  work,  showing  equality  where  a table  or  part  of  a table 
is  given : 

Square — 9 square  feet=l  square  yard. 

Cubic — 1 cubic  inch. 

1 cubic  foot. 

A penny  = 1 cent. 

A dime  = 10  cents. 

Value — A quarter  = 25  cents. 

A half  = 50  cents. 

A dollar  = 100  cents. 

Teach  children  to  count  by  5’s  and  lO’s  to  100  so  as  to  add 
their  money  orally.  Count  the  big  coins  first. 

Review  measures  of  length  (in.,  ft.,  yd.),  liquid  (pt,  qt, 
gal.),  time  (sec.,  min.,  hr.,  day,  wk.)  and  value. 

Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  children  may  know  for  what  kinds  of  things  the  measures 
are  used,  particularly  in  buying. 

Wherever  possible,  use  the  measures  as  concrete  material 
for  the  application  of  formal  addition  and  subtraction. 

No  reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

No  fractions,  except  halves,  quarters  and  eighths. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  of  a single 
lesson’s  work  deal  with  a single  topic,  such  as  some  industry 
or  business.  This  will  make  the  problems  real  to  the  children 
and  prevent  the  disconnected  work  which  scatters  the  child’s 
attention  over  a number  of  things  during  one  lesson. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child  orally.  The 
child  will  be  given  no  problems  in  written  (or  printed)  lan- 
guage form,  though  he  may  perform  any  necessary  operations 
on  Wackboard  or  paper  to  assist  him  in  solving  a problem. 
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■ No  problem  is  to  involve  more  than  one  step-reasoning  in 
this  grade. 

The  first  problem  work  should  always  involve  figures  that 
can  be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures  involv- 
ing the  same  reasoning,  with  written  manipulations  of  num- 
bers, should  follow  after  the  reasoning  with  simple  figures  is 
mastered. 

In  addition  to  the  terms  “add”  and  “subtract”  teach  the 
terms  “multiply,”  “divide”  for  the  types  of  reasoning  involved 
in  problems  in  simple  multiplication  and  division,  the  special 
work  of  this  grade.  Wherever  the  figures  in  an  example  de- 
mand written  manipulation  always  have  the  children,  after 
hearing  the  problem,  state  what  they  are  going  to  do — “add,” 
“subtract,”  “multiply”  dr  “divide.” 


B THIRD  GRADE. 

Text-^Book. — State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
hands  of  the  pupils,  pp.  104-142.  Teachers  will  find  addi- 
tional material  in  Bulletin  11,  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  pp.  19-29. 

Outline. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  through  mil- 
lions. 


Constant  drill  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
(as  far  as  advanced)  and  short  division,  (ac- 
curacy, rapidity  and  neatness  insisted  upon.) 

No  fractions. 

FORIMAL  WORK. 

Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers. — Review  reading 
and  writing  of  numbers  of  six  figures. 

Teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  millions,  using  the  group 
method.  First,  teach  pointing  off  from  right  to  left,  thus: 
275,432,678.  Teach  the  reading  of  the  figures  within  the  group 


5-j  Grade. 
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as  though  they  stood  alone ; then  give  the  name  of  the  comma, 
then  proceed  to  the  next  group  until  the  whole  number  is  called. 
Thus  275,432,678  would  be  read  275  million,  432  thousand,  678. 
Avoid  the  use  of  “and”  in  the  reading  of  whole  numbers. 


Before  finishing  the  work  of  this  grade  thoroughly  test  the 
reading  of  numbers  and  the  writing  of  numbers  from  dictation. 
Vary  the  kinds  of  numbers  in  “unit,”  “thousand”  and  “million” 
groups  according  to  the  following  types,  changing  any  figures 
but  the  zeros. 


million 

thousand 

4, 

000 

80, 

854 

79, 

400 

854, 

570 

600, 

607 

570, 

079 

607, 

004 

008 

unit 

000 

854 

Thus 

400 

4,000,000 

570 

5,854,000 

607 

7,000,935 

079 

9,627,149 

004 

etc ... . 

008 

PROBLEMS. 


All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  of  a single 
lesson’s  work  deal  with  a single  topic,  such  as  some  industry  or 
business.  This  will  make  the  problems  real  to  the  child  and 
prevent  the  disconnected  work  which  scatters  the  child’s  at- 
tention over  a great  many  things  during  one  lesson. 

All  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child  orally.  The 
child  will  be  given  no  problems  in  written  (or  printed)  lan- 
guage form,  though  he  may  perform  any  necessary  operations 
on  blackboard  or  paper  to  assist  him  in  solving  a problem. 

No  problem  is  to  involve  more  than  one  step  reasoning 
in  this  grade. 

The  first  problem  work  should  always  involve  figures  that 
can  be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures  involving 
the  same  reasoning  with  written  manipulation  of  numbers 
should  follow  where  the  reasoning  with  simple  figures  is  mas- 
tered. 
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In  addition  to  the  terms  “add”  and  “subtract,”  teach  the 
terms  “multiply,”  “divide,”  for  the  types  of  reasoning  involved 
in  problems  in  simple  multiplication  and  division,  the  special 
work  of  this  grade.  Wherever  the  figures  in  an  example  de- 
mand written  manipulation,  always  have  the  children,  after 
hearing  the  problem,  state  what  they  are  going  to  do — “add,” 
“subtract,”  “multiply”  or  “divide.” 

For  review  use  oral  problems  found  in  State  Series  First 
Book  in  Arithmetic,  Chap.  IV,  pp.  103-142. 


A FOURTH  GRADE. 

Text-Book. — State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  in 
hands  of  pupils.  Use  material  pp.  143  to  177  omitting  lessons 
212,  223,  242,  245,  251,  252,  253,  254.  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  Bulletin  No.  11,  pages  29-41,  will  furnish  addi- 
tional material  for  teacher. 

Outline. — Introduction  to  fractions.  Simple  work  such 
as  is  contained  in  lessons  42,  56,  57,  69,  73,  86,  90,  103,  107 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  State  Series. 

Constant  drill  on  notation  and  numeration,  column  addi- 
tion, subtraction  and  multiplication,  (accuracy,  rapidity,  neat- 
ness.) 


FORMAL  WORK. 

Whole  Numbers. — Give  regular  and  frequent  reviews  in 

READING  AND  WRITING  OF  NUMBERS  and  in  COlumn  ADDITION, 
SUBTRACTION  and  MULTIPLICATION. 

Give  much  drill  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  mechanical. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  real  by 


A~4-  Grade. 
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having  those  in  a single  lesson  deal  with  some  industry  or  busi- 
ness. This  will  also  prevent  a scattering  of  the  attention. 

Generally,  all  problems  are  to  be  presented  to  the  child 
orally,  though  he  may  perform  necessary  operations  on  black- 
board or  paper.  Teachers,  at  their  discretion,  may  being  such 
work  in  this  year. 

Review  the  written  problems  contained  in  Chapters  III 
and  IV  to  page  177,  noting  omission  of  lessons  designated 
above. 

Review  problems  involving  one-step  reasoning,  as  they 
form  the  basis  for  solving  problems  with  two-step  reasoning 
which  are  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  grade.  Present 
two-step  reasoning  problems  such  as  the  following : “If  three 
pencils  costs  fifteen  cents,  what  will  two  cost?”  Show  that 
this  problem  merely  contains  two  simple,  one-step  problems 
such  as  they  have  mastered. 

The  first  problems  should  always  involve  figures  that  can 
be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures,  necessi- 
tating written  work,  may  be  employed  later,  but  only  after  the 
reasoning  principle  is  thoroughly  grasped. 
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B FOURTH  GRADE. 

The  work  of  the  A Fourth  grade  was  decreased  by  the 
elimination  of  tables,  decimals  and  some  operations  in  fractions. 
In  like  manner  has  the  work  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  B 
Fourth  been  reduced.  Therefore  it  is  expected  that  what  is 
assigned  to  these  grades  shall  be  accomplished  well  so  that 
pupils  of  the  A Fifth  grade  will  demonstrate  their  thorough- 
ness in  elementary  arithmetic  work.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic, 
California  State  Series,  in  hands  of  the  pupil,  pages  147  to  150. 
Lessons  223,  242,  245,  pages  178-205  and  pages  227-231.  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  Bulletin  number  11  (Part  I)  pages 
42-45  and  (Part  II)  pages  1 to  5 in  hands  of  teacher. 


FORMAL  WORK. 


Whole  Numbers. — Give  regular  and  frequent  reviews  in 
Reading  and  Writing  of  Numbers  and  in  column  Addition, 
Subtraction  and  Multiplication.  Review  Multiplication 
Tables. 

Decimals. — Reading  and  Writing  of  Decimals. — 
Teach  reading  and  writing  of  decimals  through  three  places. 

Show  that  decimals  are  only  a form  of  common  fractions 
by  objective  work,  or  derive  the  relationship  from  U.  S.  money. 
The  child  already  knows  a “quarter”  is  $.25,  a “half”  $.50, 
etc. 


With  very  simple  numbers  show  how  to  make  the  following 
changes : 

(1)  Change  a decimal  to  a fraction. 

(2)  Change  a fraction  to  a decimal. 


B~4  Grade  A-^. 
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Review  problems  involving  one-step  reasoning,  as  they 
form  the  basis  for  solving  problems  with  two-step  reasoning 
which  constitute  the  special  work  of  this  year.  Give  two-step 
reasoning  problems,  such  as  the  following:  “If  three  pencils 

cost  fifteen  cents,  what  will  two  cost?”  Show  that  this 
problem  merely  contains  two  simple  one-step  problems,  such 
as  they  have  mastered. 

The  first  problems  should  always  involve  figures  that  can 
be  handled  “mentally.”  More  complicated  figures,  necessi- 
tating written  work,  may  be  employed  later,  but  only  after  the 
reasoning  principle  is  thoroughly  grasped. 


A FIFTH  GRADE. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  California  State  Series,  pp.  205- 

227. 


FORMAL  WORK. 


Review. — (a)  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1,000,000,- 

000. 


(b)  Devote  fifteen  minutes  daily  to  drill  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  using  multipliers  of  from  two  to 
four  figures  each,  division,  using  divisors  of  from  one  to  three 
figures  each. 

(c)  Decimals  as  outline  in  B Fourth  Grade,  text  pp.  227 
to  231. 

(d)  Fractions,  text  pp.  194  to  204. 

Bulletin  number  11  (Part  II)  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  pp.  5-15,  in  hands  of  teacher. 
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Denominate  Numbers. — Measures  of  length  (in.,  ft., 
yd.,  rd.,  mi.),  area  (sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  sq.  rd.,  acre,  sq.  mi), 
liquid,  time  and  United  States  money. 

Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  children  may  know  for  what  kind  of  things  the  measures 
are  used  in  actual  life. 

Use  two-step  reduction,  up  and  down,  showing  that  two- 
step  reduction  is  nothing  but  one-step  reduction  repeated.  Do 
not  continue  the  work  after  the  principle  is  mastered. 

Text-Book. — Lesson  XIII,  page  32  and  lesson  375,  page 
246.  Lessons  212,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255  and  372. 

Mental  arithmetic  consistent  with  the  foregoing. 

Bills  and  Accounts. — Page  177  of  text-book. 


B FIFTH  GRADE. 

Text-Book. — Use  State  Series  First  Book  in  Arithmetic, 
pp.  188  to  256,  omitting  pp.  234,  235,  236  and  237  and  lesson 
373.  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  Bulletin  number  11 
(Part  II)  pages  15-22  in  hands  of  teacher. 


FORMAL  WORK. 

Fractions. — Review  Reading  and  Writing  of  Frac- 
tions, Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplication  of 

Fractions. 

Division  of  Fractions. — Present  division  of  fractions  by 
the  method  of  “inversion  and  cancellation,”  thus : 

3 1 3 8 


4 


B~5  Grade. 
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Denominate  Numbers. — Review  the  measures  of  length 
(in.,  ft.,  yd.,  rd.,  mi.),  area  (sq.  in.,  sq.  ft,  sq.  yd.,  sq.  rd.,  acre, 
sq.  mi.),  volume  (cu.  in.,  cu.  ft.,  cu.  yd.,  cord),  liquid  (pt.,  qt., 
gal.),  weight  (oz.,  lb.,  ton),  time  and  United  States  money. 

Use  measures  in  connection  with  real  situations  in  order 
that  children  may  know  for  what  kind  of  things  the  measures 
are  used  in  actual  life. 

Use  two-step  reduction,  up  and  down,  showing  that  two- 
step  reduction  is  nothing  but  one-step  reduction  repeated.  Do 
not  continue  the  work  after  the  principle  is  mastered. 


PROBLEMS. 

All  formal  work  should  be  given  in  problem  form  as  soon 
as  mastered.  As  far  as  possible  make  the  problems  real  by 
having  those  in  a single  lesson  deal  with  some  industry  or  busi- 
ness. This  will  also  prevent  a scattering  of  the  attention. 

Drill  the  child  on  problems  presented  to  him  in  written  or 
printed  form,  as  the  child  now  has  sufficient  power  to  get  the 
meaning  from  the  blackboard  or  book.  The  teacher  should 
always  be  certain  that  the  language  is  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  child  so  as  not  to  confuse  or  puzzle  him. 


State-text,  pp.  1-148,  150,  155,  158,  167. 
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A SIXTH  GRADE. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  State  Series  in  hands  of  pupils,  pp. 
1 to  157. 


- REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 

(a)  Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers  to  1.000,000,- 

000,000. 

(b)  Addition  involving  not  more  than  12  numbers  of  five 
figures  each.  Subtraction,  pages  29  and  30.  Multiplication, 
pages  37  to  44.  Division,  page  59.  Lessons  79,  87,  88,  89. 

(c)  Fractions  and  Decimals. — Lessons  114  to  208  in- 
clusive, omitting  175,  176,  177. 

(d)  Table  of  denominate  numbers.  Text-book,  page 
315  : paragraphs  394,  398. 


B SIXTH  GRADE. 

State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pp.  158-191.  Bulletin  num- 
ber 11  (Part  II)  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  pp. 
23-29,  in  hands  of  teacher. 


REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 

There  should  be  frequent  and  regular  drills  on  the  four 
fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  integers,  common  frac- 
tions and  decimals.  Review  commonly  used  tables  of  measure 
as  in  A Sixth  Grade.  Apply  to  pertinent  problems  pages  72. 
73.  76,  78.  and  80  to  83. 


B-6  Grade  A-j.  39 

Percentage. — Formal  percentage,  particularly  the  follow- 
ing processes : 

(1)  To  find  any  per  cent  of  a number. 

(2)  To  find  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another. 

(3)  To  find  a number  when  a certain  per  cent  of  it  is 
given. 

(4)  To  change  any  per  cent  to  decimal  and  common 
fractions,  or  the  reverse. 

Present  percentage  in  its  relation  to  decimals  and  common 
fractions,  showing  how  fo  change  from  one  to  the  other  readily. 
The  percentage  equivalents  of  the  most  common  fractions 
should  be  learned  and  used  as  the  basis  of  much  “mental’' 
work. 


A SEVENTH  GRADE. 


State  Advanced  AritJunctic,  pp.  192-215. 
REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 


(a)  Notation  and  numeration  of  numbers  to  1,000,000,- 

000,000,000. 

(b)  Addition. — 12  numbers  of  from  1 to  5 figures  each 
(abstract  and  in  U.  S.  money.) 

(c)  Multiplication — 

1.  Application  of  aliquot  parts  of  100.  State 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  pages  147  to  150. 

2.  Occasionally  the  multiplication  of  a number 

of  six  places  by  a multiplier  of  four  places 
(accuracy.) 
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(d)  Division. — Divisors  of  three  and  four  figures. 

(e)  Denominate  Numbers. — State  Advanced  Arith- 
metic, pages  76  to  84. 

(f)  Decimals. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pages  41, 
67,  70,  156,  157,  158. 

(g)  Fractions. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pages  94, 
95,  96,  111,  112,  116,  six  problems  each  in  lessons  155  and  156 
and  a few  problems  in  each  lesson  on  pages  121,  122,  123  and 
126  (purpose  being  to  freshen  the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  these 
topics. ) 

Percentage. — Review  briefly  the'  work  of  the  B Sixth 
Grade. 

As  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  emphasized  the  formal 
work  of  percentage,  the  work  of  this  grade  emphasizes  its  ap- 
plication to  business  life.  The  special  topic  for  this  grade  is 
“The  Buying  and  Selling  of  Goods,”  and  covers  the  sub-topics : 
"Merchandising,”  "Commission,”  and  "Trade  Discount.”  The 
teacher  should  discuss  the  nature  and  function  of  these  various 
business  relations  before  giving  the  technical  and  mathematical 
methods  of  computation  used  in  the  same.  This  information 
is  just  as  valuable  as  the  mere  arithmetic  and  serves  to  make 
the  latter  seem  more  real  and  useful  to  the  child. 

Commission. — Teach  the  method  of  computing  com- 
missions for  buying  and  selling  goods.  Stick  to  actual  com- 
mission problems,  avoiding  complicated  problems  that  are 
puzzling  and  unreal.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pages  262, 
263,  264,  192,  193,  194. 

Trade  Discount. — Teach  the  process  of  computing  trade 
discount.  Use  State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pp.  265,  204,  205, 
206.  Additional  material  may  be  found  in  Smith’s  Arithmetic, 
335-337.  Have  the  children  write  orders  and  bills  as  suggested 
in  Smith,  p.  337. 

Interest. — Six  per  cent  methods  are  favored  by  business 
men  mainly  because  the  interest  at  6%  can  be  reduced  easily 
to  that  at  any  other  rate. 


A-y  Grade. 
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Of  the  six  per  cent  methods  two  are  recommended  and 
their  use  required: 

1st.  Year,  Month  and  Day  6%  method. 


2d.  The  Bankers’  or  Lightning  6%  method. 

1st.  When  the  time  stated  is  greater  than  one  year  use 
the  Year,  Month  and  Day  6%  method  as  follows  : 

The  interest  of  $1  for  a year  = 6c. 


The  interest  of  $1  for  a month  = ^c. 


The  interest  of  $1  for  a day  = % of  a mill. 

Find  the  interest  of  $1  for  the  given  time  at  6%  by  above 
table ; multiply  this  by  the  principal,  and  reduce  the  result  to 
the  required  per  cent. 

e.  g. — Find  the  interest  of  $724  for  2 yrs.,  5 mos.,  21  days 
at  8%. 

Int.  of  $1  for  2 yrs.  =$.12 

Int.  of  $1  for  5 mos.  = .025 

Int.  of  $1  for  21  days  = .0035 


$.1485 

724 


5940 

2970 

10395 


$107.5 140@6% 

35.838  @2%  (1/3  of  6%) 


$143,352  @8% 

Six  per  cent  methods  are  used  mainly  because  the  interest 
at  6%  can  be  easily  reduced  to  that  at  any  other  rate  as  has 
been  stated. 
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Having  found  the  interest  at  6%  to  find  the  interest  at 


divide  by  12. 
“ “ 8. 

%% 

1 % 

“ “ 6. 

“ “ 6,  then  add  / of  result. 

» » 4. 

2 % 

“ “ 3. 

2/2% 

“ “ 3,  add  / of  result. 

3/% 

“ “ 2,  add  / of  result. 

4 % 

“ “ 3,  then  multiply  by  2. 

7 % 

add  / of  result  at  6%  to  itself. 

7/% 

add  / of  result  at  6%  to  itself. 

8 % 

add  / of  result  at  6%  to  itself. 

and  so  on. 

Teacher  should  drill  class  on  this. 

Generally  divide  interest  at  6%  by  6 and  multiply  quotient 
by  given  rate. 

2d.  When  the  time  (in  exact  number  of  days)  is  less  than 
one  year  use  the  Bankers’  or  Lightning  6%  method. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days, 
point  off  three  places  to  the  left  and  divide  by  6 ; the  quotient 
will  be  the  interest  at  6%.  Reduce  this  result  to  the  required 
rate. 


Problem. — What  is  the  interest  of  $856  for  165  days 
at  6J4  % ? 

$856 

165 

4280 

5136 

856 

6)$141.240 

$23.54  = int.  @6% 

1.96+=  int.  @ Y2%  (i/i2  of  6%) 

$25.50  = int.  @ 6^2%. 

3.  The  Sixty  Days’  6%  method.  This  method  is  the  best 
both  for  accuracy  and  rapidity ; but  as  it  requires  much  practice 
in  its  acquisition  it  is  not  required,  p.  212  text. 


A-j  Grade. 

4.  Variation  of  60  Days’  6%,  on  basis  of  1 month. 
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TIME. 


The  key  to  rapid  and  accurate  work  in  the  calculation  of 
interest  consists  in  the  ability  to  find  the  exact  number  of  days 
between  two  dates  (time  less  than  one  year)  and  to  apply  the 
time  most  directly  by  some  rule  for  finding  interest. 


Note  well  that  the  6%  method  assumes  the  360  day  year, 
now  common  in  business  calculations,  e.  g.  in  the  preparation  of 
interest  tables,  etc.  Practically,  EXACT  INTEREST  (365 
days  to  the  year)  is  not  paid  any  longer,  except  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  360  day  year  has  replaced  the  365  day  year.  An- 
other change  in  business  methods  needs  to  be  noted  by  the 
teacher — interest  is  now  charged  for  every  day  the  note  runs. 
EXACT  TIME  is  used  in  all  calculations  of  financial  institu- 
tions. It  cannot  he  found  by  compound  subtraction.  The 
exact  time  is  found  by  COUNTING  the  days  from  one  date  to 
another,  or  by  employing  tables  for  the  purpose.  (Use  table 
and  exercises  State  text,  pp.  267-268.) 

This  is  slow,  but  must  be  used  in  absence  of  some  better 
method. 

Form : 

Exact  time  from  Jan.  1,  1898,  to  July  7,  1899,  be  found 
thus : 

Jan.  1,  1898,  to  Jan.  1,  1899—1  yr. 

Jan. — 30  days. 

Feb.—  28  “ 

Mar.—  31  “ 

Apr. — 30  “ 

May—  31  “ 

Jun. — 30  “ 

Jul.—  7 “ 

187  days. 


Very  rarely  the  time  involved  in  a business  paper  is  more 
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than  one  year.  In  such  a case  find  the  number  of  years  and 
the  exact  days  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

e.  g. — Sept.  25,  1909  to  June  24,  1911. 

To  Sept.  25,  1910,  1 year;  from  Sept.  25,  1910  to 
June  24,  1911  = 272  days. 

To  CALCULATE  EXACT  TIME  IN  DAYS  MENTALLY. 

1.  Learn  the  number  of  each  month. 

January  is  1,  or  13  if  in  the  next  year. 
March  is  3,  or  15  if  in  the  next  year. 
October  is  10,  or  22  if  in  the  next  year. 

2.  State  difference  of  time  in  months  between  any 
two  named. 


January  to  June;  think  of  1 — 6,  difference  5. 

March  to  December;  think  of  3 — 12,  dif- 
ference 9. 

August  to  February;  think  of  8 — 14,  dif- 
ference 6. 

November  to  March;  think  of  11 — 15,  dif- 
ference 4. 

3.  Practice  in  naming  quickly  the  plus  months  or 
months  having  31  days, 
e.  g.— January  19  to  June  19. 

Difference  in  months  = 5.  = 150  days. 

Jan.,  March  May  = 3 plus 


Feb. 


= 2 off. 


1 to  add. 


151  days. 


March  17  to  Dec.  17. 
Diff.  in  mos. 


= 9 = 270  days. 


-f-  mos.  March,  May,  July  Aug. 
and  Oct. 


5 


275  days. 


A-’j  Grade. 
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4.  Find  difference  in  days  between  months.  Sub- 
tract dates ; if  the  latter  be  larger  add  to  number 
of  days ; if  smaller,  subtract. 

e.  g. — Days  from  May  12  to  Aug.  16. 

May  to  Aug.  3 mos.  -f-  2 days  = 92  days. 
Diff.  of  dates  4 days  to  add  4 

96  days. 

Days  from  Nov.  10  to  March  7. 

Nov.  to  March,  4 mos.  or  120  days,  Dec. 
and  Jan.  to  add,  and  2 off  for  Feb.  = 0 
to  add  or  120  days. 

Diff.  of  dates  3 to  subtract  or  117  days. 

State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  211  (problems). 
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B SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Additional  material  can  be  found  in  Bulletin  11  (Part  II) 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School,  pp.  30  to  35,  in  hands  of 
teacher. 

REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 

(a)  Addition. — 15  numbers  of  from  1 to  6 figures  each. 

(b)  Multiplication. — Same  as  for  A Seventh. 

(c)  Division. — Divisors'of  from  three  to  five  figures. 

(d)  Denominate  Numbers. — State  Advanced  Arith- 
metic, pages  76  to  87  and  paragraphs  388,  389,  390,  391,  394, 
395,  398,  400. 

Teach  that  Pound  Sterling  (£)  = $4,866)4. 

Teach  table  of  English  money. 

Teach  that  one  franc  = 19.3c,  Erance. 

Teach  that  one  mark  = 23.8c,  Germany. 

Teach  that  one  peso  = 50c. 

(e)  Tractions  (briefly). 

(f)  Review  Interest  as  outlined  for  A Seventh  grade. 
Have  class  work  about  thirty  problems,  twenty  of  which  shall 
have  time  less  than  one  year,  the  others  more  than  one  year. 


BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS. 

Explain  Compound  Interest  and  have  class  perform  at  the 
blackboard  about  four  problems. 


B~7  Grade. 
BANK  DISCOUNT. 
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1.  Have  class  write  promissory  notes;  explain  their  use 
and  meaning.  These  notes  should  be  non-interest  bearing  and 
some  should  bear  interest  from  date  and  others  from  maturity. 

2.  Teach  that  bank  discount  must  be  calculated  on  the 
maturity  value;  that  it  is  the  interest  on  the  maturity  value  of  a 
note  for  the  term  of  discount  at  the  given  rate  of  discount. 
Hence 

Rule.  1.  Find  the  maturity  of  the  note. 

2.  Find  the  term  of  discount. 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  the  maturity  value  for  the 

term  of  discount  at  the  given  rate  of  dis- 
count and  the  result  is  bank  discount. 

4.  From  maturity  value  subtract  bank  discount 

and  the  difference  is  the  proceeds. 

State  Advanced  Arithmetic , pages  218  and  219. 

The  study  of  aritmetic  as  applied  to  business  is  continued 
in  this  grade.  The  special  topic  for  the  term  is  “The  Protecting 
of  our  Business  Interests,”  and  includes  the  sub-topics  of  “In- 
surance” and  “Taxes.”  Before  treating  the  processes  the  class 
should  discuss  the  institutions  of  Insurance  and  Taxation.  The 
first  is  our  way  of  paying  a company  for  protection  against 
accident,  fire,  water,  etc.  The  second  is  our  way  of  paying 
the  government  for  protecting  us  against  disorder,  violence 
and  lawlessness. 

Insurance. — Discuss  both  Property  and  Personal  Insur- 
ance, but  teach  the  class  to  work  examples  only  in  Property  (or 
Fire)  Insurance,  omitting  all  examples  in  Personal  (or  Life) 
Insurance.  State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pages  195  and  196. 
(Consider  page  197.) 

Taxes. — Discuss  the  various  forms  of  taxation.  State 
Advanced  Arithmetic , pages  198-203. 

Metric  System. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pp.  304- 

311. 
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Use  this  definition : The  Metric  System  is  a decimal  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  based  on  the  metre. 

The  Metre  is  the  basis  of  the  metric  system;  it  is  the  unit 
of  length  in  that  system  and  equals  39.37-|-  inches. 

Learn  the  prefixes  of  the  metric  system  and  their  mean- 
ings. 

Drill  the  class  on  the  conversion,  mentally,  of  these  pre- 
fixes in  terms  of  one  another,  e.  g.  In  a Hecto  (H)  how 
many  milles?,  centis?,  decis?,  etc.  What  part  of  a Kilo  (K)  is 
a mille  (m)  ?,  a deci  (d)  ?,  a Deka  (D)  ? and  so  on. 

Learn  the  units  of  the  metric  system  and  their  English 
equivalents. 

Form  the  tables. 


Then  proceed  with  work  set  forth  in  the  State  te.xt. 


A-8  Grade. 
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A EIGHTH  GRADE. 

REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 

(a)  Addition. — Using  20  numbers  of  from  two  to  six 
figures  each  (abstract  and  applied  to  U.  S.  money.) 

(b)  Multiplication. — Practice  on  the  aliquot  parts  of 
100,  and  once  a week  give  a problem  wherein  multiplicand  and 
multiplier  shall  contain  from  four  to  six  figures. 

(c)  Division. — Once  a week  a problem  wherein  the 
divisor  consists  of  four  or  five  figures. 

(d)  Decimals. — Practice  in  reading  and  writing  deci- 
mals within  the  range  of  100,000,000,  converting  mentally  lO’s 
in  lOths;  lOOOths  into  lO’s;  10000  into  lOOOOths,  etc.  State 
Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  41,  lesson  44;  page  70,  lesson  89, 
problems  2 to  13.  Pages  156  and  157. 


(e)  Fractions. — The  reduction  of.  State  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  page  114,  lesson  153,  five  problems  under  e.  Les- 
son 155,  five  problems  under  d.  Lesson  156,  five  problems 
under  d.  Lesson  165,  problems  under  a.  Page  123,  lesson  168. 

(f)  Interest,  Gain  and  Loss,  and  Commission. — Text, 
pages  184,  185,  192,  193,  194,  220,  254,  255. 


ADVANCE  WORK. 

Ratio  and  Proportion. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic, 
pages  241  to  255,  omitting  (4)  in  lesson  296;  (b)  in  301 ; 307. 

Metric  System. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pp.  304- 

311. 
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B EIGHTH  GRADE. 

REVIEW  OF  FORMAL  WORK. 

1.  Same  as  that  specified  for  the  A Eighth  Grade. 

2.  Review  the  commonly  used  measures,  such  as  linear 
(in.,  ft.,  yd.,  rd.,  mi.)  ; square  (sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  sq.  yd.,  sq.  rd., 
acres,  sq.  mi.,  township),  and  subic  measure  (cu.  in.,  cu.  ft., 
cu.  yd.),  and  measures  of  weight  (oz.,  lb.,  ton),  liquid  (pt.,  qt., 
gal.),  time  and  U.  S.  money. 


ADVANCE  WORK. 

Measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids.  State  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  221  to  237. 

(Use  this  formula  for  finding  area  of  circle:  Pr^,  in  which 
P (pi)  = 3.1416  and  r = radius)  : pages  256-265 ; pages  269- 
278.  Bulletin  11  (Part  II)  of  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  in  hands  of  teacher,  pages  36-39,  for  supplementary 
work. 

Metric  System. — State  Advanced  Arithmetic,  pp.  304- 

311. 

Use  this  definition : The  Metric  System  is  a decimal  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  based  on  the  metre. 

The  Metric  is  the  basis  of  the  metric  system : it  is  the  unit 
of  length  in  that  system  and  equals  39.37-f-  inches. 

Learn  the  prefixes  of  the  metric  system  and  their  mean- 
ings. 

Drill  the  class  on  the  conversion,  mentally,  of  these  pre- 
fixes in  terms  of  one  another,  e.  g.  In  a Hecto  (H)  how 
many  milles?,  centis?,  decis?,  etc.  What  part  of  a Kilo  (K)  is 
a mille  (m)  ?,  a deci  (d)  ?,  a Deka  (D)  ? and  so  on. 

Learn  the  units  of  the  metric  system  and  the  English 
equivalents  of  metre,  litre,  gramme  and  kilogramme. 

Form  the  tables. 

Then  proceed  with  work  set  forth  in  the  State  text. 


GEOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  treats  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man.  It 
should  give  the  child  many  facts  useful  for  business  or  general 
intelligence.  It  should  teach  him  how  and  where  to  find 
additional  facts  when  needed. 

These  facts,  however,  should  not  be  isolated,  but  should 
be  taught  in  causal  relation,  thus  making  Geography  elementary 
science. 

The  fo'rces  of  nature  largely  control  geographic  conditions, 
but  human  influence  has  nearly  or  quite  as  great  a place. 
Man  has  changed  the  vegetation  and  animals  of  a large  part  of 
the  globe.  The  use  which  man  makes  of  natural  resources 
is  governed  largely  by  economic  considerations.  Thus  physical 
Geography  and  economics  form  the  background  of  Geography. 
These  may  be  taught  to  children  in  elementary  form. 

The  forces  which  have  shaped  the  great  features  of  the 
earth  may  be  observed  all  about  us.  The  influence  of  streams 
in  erosion,  transportation  and  deposit  of  sediment,  the  forma- 
tion of  hills,  valleys,  canyons,  deltas,  waterfalls,  etc.,  may  be 
as  well  seen  and  as  well  understood  in  the  rivulet  as  in  the 
mighty  river,  for  the  child  may  in  a few  minutes  trace  every 
part  of  a river  system.  Let  his  imagination  magnify  this  and 
he  has  “The  Father  of  Waters.”  Mapping  this  outdoor  geog- 
raphy first  with  sand,  then  with  chalk,  will  give  a key  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  maps. 

The  elements  of  commerce  and  economics  are  as  easily 
observed  as  the  forms  of  land  and  water.  The  principles  gov- 
erning the  commerce  of  nations  are  involved  in  the  buying  and 
selling  which  the  child  sees  daily.  Division  of  labor  studied 
in  the  most  elementary  form  in  the  home,  the  school,  establish- 
ments of  few  workmen,  and  later  in  larger  establishments 
makes  the  child  understand  the  cheapened  cost  of  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  united  effort  of  many  skilled  laborers.  It  is 
then  clear  that  cheapened  transportation  enables  communities 
to  specialize  in  the  production  of  that  article  for  which  their 
natural  conditions  are  best  suited,  and  that  all  other  articles 
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are  obtained  most  cheaply  by  exchange.  Manufacturing  and 
trade  centers  follow  as  necessities  from  this  larger  division  of 
labor,  and  commerce  is  no  longer  an  independent  element,  but 
an  outgrowth  of  all  other  occupations.  History  may  be  seen 
as  an  outgrowth,  in  large  part,  of  geographic  conditions. 


USE  OF  MAPS. 

Maps  are  used  for  study  and  for  reference.  The  study 
map  should  contain  but  few  names.  Children  should  be  trained 
to  use  reference  maps  by  looking  up  maiiy  map  questions  which 
they  are  not  required  to  remember.  All  surfaces  should  be 
first  studied  from  relief  maps.  Relief  in  sand  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  quickly  made  and  cut  across  with  sharp-edged 
ruler  to  show  slopes.  Sand  relief  maps  should  give  only  general 
features  of  surface.  Do  not  exaggerate  elevation  more  than  is 
really  necessary. 


Outline  maps  without  names  are  useful  aids  in  study.  The 
child  may  look  from  his  book  to  the  outline  map  to  test  his 
knowledge.  Such  maps  may  be  put  on  the  blackboard  with 
stencil.  Children  should  not  draw  maps  from  the  book,  copy- 
ing all  the  details.  Free  hand  sketching  of  maps  giving  good 
proportion  and  most  important  features  is  all  that  should  be 
attempted.  This  should  generally  be  done  with  the  teacher’s 
drawing  as  a guide. 


Product  maps  may  be  made  on  the  blackboard,  window 
shade,  or  black  paper  with  colored  crayons.  These  should  give 
only  the  most  important  products  and  their  general  distribution. 
Children  must  understand  that  the  color  used  in  a region  repre- 
sents the  thing  produced  there  in  excess  of  local  needs.  Every- 
thing produced  cannot  be  represented.  The  area  of  a product  is 
indicated  by  the  extent  of  space  colored,  the  quantity  of  product 
may  be  indicated  roughly  by  the  amount  of  color  put  on  that 
space. 


Thus — An  area  with  a few  scattering  dots  of  yellow  (the 
rest  of  the  space  uncolored)  shows  a region  where  wheat  is 
sparsely  produced,  a region  completely  covered  with  yellow 
shows  that  wheat  is  the  chief  product  and  produced  in  large 
quantities. 
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A few  scattered  dots  of  green  (the  rest  of  the  space  uncol- 
ored) may  show  a barren  region  where  grazing  ’is  the  only 
occupation  but  with  a small  output,  a region  quite  thickly  scat- 
tered with  green  shows  a more  fertile  country  with  a large  out- 
put of  stock. 

In  a mining  country  mines  may  be  rich  but  far  impart  and 
so  the  dots  of  bright  color  are  scattered.  In  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South  the  white  should  be  put  on  as  thickly  as  possible. 

The  following  colors  are  suggested  for  product  maps, 
others  may  be  adopted  as  needed:  Cotton  and  rice,  white; 

grains,  yellow  ; grazing,  light  green ; forest,  dark  brown ; manu- 
factures, light  gray;  coal  and  iron,  black;  other  minerals,  red 
brown ; tobacco,  sienna  brown ; fish  and  oysters,  blue ; wool, 
blue  white ; oranges,  orange ; other  fruit,  pink ; dairy  products, 
white  streaked;  petroleum,  dark  gray. 

A light  gray  window  shade  is  the  best  material  for  a 
product  map,  the  neutral  tint  gives  a good  background  for  the 
colors  and  in  a region  of  sparse  production  shows  well  the  scat- 
tered dots  of  color  for  the  product.  Window  shade  fixtures 
should  be  fastened  on  the  moulding  above  the  blackboard  so 
that  the  map  will  be  rolled  up  when  not  in  use.  Every  school- 
room must  have  its  relief,  rainfall  and  product  maps.  Do  not 
entrust  this  work  to  children  for  they  have  not  the  teacher’s 
skill. 

Many  maps  not  furnished  by  the  school  will  be  found  use- 
ful to  the  teacher.  These  may  be  made  with  crayon  on  black 
paper  or  window  shade  and  used  again  and  again.  Such  are 
maps  representing  winds  and  ocean  currents,  rainfall,  tem- 
perature, population,  products  and  trade  routes.  Some  of  the 
maps  in  the  books  will  be  more  useful  if  thus  enlarged,  so  that 
the  entire  class  may  see  them  at  once.  The  amount  of  rainfall 
should  be  indicated  by  shading,  not  by  colors.  Rain  is  the 
same  color  the  w6rld  over,  different  regions  varying  only  in 
amount ; color  should  be  reserved  for  products. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Introductory  Geography  is  used  at  first  as  a guide  to 
the  teacher  only.  Its  earlier  pages  contain  much  matter  not 
especially  adapted  to  our  schools.  Teachers,  however,  will  get 
suggestions  by  reading  over  these  pages. 

The  Grammar  School  Geography  is  both  a text-book  and 
a reference  book.  The  large  print  contains  matter,  most  of 
which  every  intelligent  person  should  know.  The  fine  print 
should  be  read  in  class  and  discussed  with  open  book,  but  little 
of  it  learned.  The  child  will  thus  have  some  acquaintance 
with  this  material  and  know  where  to  find  it  when  needed.  The 
matter  contained  in  the  large  print  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  vivid  concrete  pictures  supplied  by  parallel  and 
supplementary  reading.  (See  Parallel  Reading.) 

The  facts  of  Physical  Geography  are  told  in  their  special 
application  to  each  continent  studied ; the  explanations  are  left 
for  the  Eighth  Grade,  where  Physical  Geography  is  made  a 
special  study. 

Thus  in  studying  North  America  the  children  are  told  the 
effect  on  temperature  of  distance  from  the  Equator,  the  effect 
on  the  adjoining  coast  of  warm  and  cold  ocean  currents,  the 
effect  of  mountain  ranges  in  turning  moisture  laden  winds  into 
upper  cooler  regions. 

Winds  and  ocean  currents  are  not  explained  but  the  effects 
of  particular  wind  and  ocean  currents  are  used  to  explain 
climate,  fertility  of  soil  and  productions. 


Geography. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  EXCURSIONS. 


Occasional  excursions  should  be  made  to  observe  surface 
features  (outdoor  geography),  building  operations,  manufac- 
turing, shipping,  commerce,  etc.  Each  school  must  arrange 
with  the  places  it  can  visit.  Business  men  are  very  obliging, 
but  children  must  not  be  sent  alone  to  these  places. 

What  has  been  observed  in  such  excursions  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  much  reading  and  discussion.  Every  bit 
of  concreteness  thus  put  into  the  work  will  serve  as  a nucleus 
about  which  will  cling  a large  amount  gathered  from  reading. 
An  ounce  of  concreteness  leavens  a pound  of  abstractness. 
Thus  a class  observing  the  unloading  of  a ship  at  the  water 
front  will  go  back  to  its  school  and  read  with  interest  of  the 
lumbering  operations  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  will 
trace  the  lumber  of  each  section  to  the  markets  which  it  sup- 
plies. A visit  to  the  woolen  mills  will  add  new  interest  to  all 
that  is  read  of  the  mills  of  New  England,  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  to  the  great  sheep  ranges  from  which  the  wool 
is  obtained.  Even  the  sight  of  cotton  bolls  on  the  dried  plant 
will  carry  the  children  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  sunny  South, 
of  India  and  of  Egypt.  A few  strokes  of  the  crayon  on  an  out- 
line map  will  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  regions  which 
produce  most  of  our  clothing.  We  talk  much  of  things  which 
are  but  words  to  the  children,  when  specimens  and  samples  can 
be  easily  obtained.  Every  school  should  have  a museum  of 
geography.  By  adding  interest  to  the  study  it  would  greatly 
lessen  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Good  geography  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  rooms  of  the  Promotion  Committee.  Teachers 
should  not  send  children  but  go  in  person. 

Use  the  globe  on  every  possible  occasion.  Keep  each 
globe  in  the  room  where  it  is  most  often  needed  and  let  other 
classes  send  for  it  when  they  want  it  and  when  through  with  it 
return  it  to  its  proper  room.  The  globe  should  be  kept  in  the 
classroom  and  not  in  the  library  or  principal’s  office.  It  should 
always  be  somewhere  in  sight  of  the  children. 
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OUTLINE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


B SECOND  GRADE. 

Eight  points  of  compass. 

Names  and  directions  of  streets  immediately  about  the 
schoolhouse. 

Give  first  impressions  of  mile  and  a half-mile  by  distances 
to  well-known  places. 

Have  children  estimate  distance  to  a few  places  in  the  city. 

Study,  by  observation,  hills  and  valleys  nearest  the  school- 
house,  then  model  the  same  in  moist  sand.  Do  not  over- 
exaggerate elevation. 

Study  map  of  San  Francisco.  If  possible,  let  first  impres- 
sions be  given  from  map  in  horizontal  position  correct  with 
points  of  compass.  The  map  is  a picture  of  the  city  as  it  might 
be  seen  from  a balloon.  Locate  important  places — Market 
Street,  Ferries,  Presidio,  Golden  Gate  Park,  City  Hall,  the 
schoolhouse  and  others  near  the  school. 


A THIRD  GRADE. 

Study  (from  observation  as  far  as  possible)  soil,  hills, 
mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  the  bay  and  ocean, 
peninsula,  island,  cape.  (Refer  to  Introductory  Geography, 
State  Series,  Part  I,  Sections  1 to  8.) 


A-3  Grade  B-s. 
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From  blackboard  and  sand  table  teach  principal  points 
of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo  bays,  the 
peninsula  as  far  south  as  San  Jose,  the  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  Counties  shore  line  back  to  and  including  the  mountain 
range,  and  the  Marin  County  peninsula.  The  sand  relief  maps 
should  show  the  outlines  of  the  two  arms  of  the  bay,  the  coast 
line,  the  upper  part  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  Golden 
Gate,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Angel  Island,  Alcatraz  Island,  Goat 
Island,  Farallone  Islands,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alarrieda  and 
Sausalito.  (See  Introductory  Geography,  255  to  258.) 

During  the  rainy  season  study  the  effects  of  stream  ero- 
sion, transportation  and  deposit  of  sediment.  Streams  are 
rivers  in  miniature,  having  source,  mouth,  banks,  bed,  rapids, 
falls,  deltas,  basins  and  divides.  The  forces  that  work  in  great 
rivers  may  be  seen  in  the  streams  about  our  schoolhouses.  The 
teacher  may  draw  map  of  locality  indicating  these  streams. 
Knowledge  thus  gained  may  be  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  maps.  The  study  of  the  small  stream  which  the  child  sees 
gives  a key  to  the  river  which  he  cannot  see.  Tarr’s  Physical 
Geography,  Le  Conte’s  Compend  of  Geology  and  Fairbank’s 
Home  Geography  will  be  suggestive  to  the  teacher. 

Teach  natural  features  of  the  Bay  Counties  from  map  or 
sand  table.  (Refer  to  Part  I,  Sections  1 to  8,  in  Introductory 
Geography,  as  far  as  can  be  applied.) 

For  honorary  promotion.  Sections  6,  7,  8,  9. 


B THIRD  GRADE. 

Continue  the  study  of  Outdoor  Geography  begun  in  A 
Third  Grade. 

Teach  orally  simple  applications  of  division  of  labor  seen 
in  the  family,  the  school,  a small  store,  a street  car,  and  the 
erection  of  a building.  Note  that  each  laborer  becomes  very 
skillful  by  confining  himself  to  one  thing,  and  that  many  labor- 
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ers  combine  their  efforts  to  produce  the  better  or  the  cheaper 
article.  Note  what  each  laborer  performs  in  the  erection  of  a 
building.  Where  do  the  materials  used  in  the  building  come 
from  and  how  are  they  transported?  What  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  does  the  city  obtain  from  the  country?  What 
does  the  city  do  in  return  for  these  articles?  Talk  of  a few 
manufacturing  or  wholesale  houses  nearest  your  school. 

Sections  3 and  5,  Introductory  Geography  (State  Series). 

If  time  permits,  teacher  may  read  to  the  children  Jane 
Andrew’s  “Seven  Little  Sisters.” 

For  honorary  promotion  read  “Aunt  Martha’s  Corner 
Cupboard.” 


A FOURTH  GRADE. 

Discuss  division  of  labor  in  some  large  establishment,  such 
as  Cannery,  Iron  Works,  Woolen  Factory,  Planing  Mill,  De- 
partment Store,  etc.,  to  which  an  excursion  has  been  made. 

Continue  the  study  of  Outdoor  Geography.  By  questions 
direct  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

Introductory  Geography,  Part  I,  Sections  7,  8 and  9;  book 
in  the  hands  of  the  children. 

The  Bay  Counties : Product  regions,  indicated  by  colored 
areas  on  the  map ; dairy  products,  fruit,  wine,  grain,  etc. ; lo- 
cate trade  center  for  each  product  area ; teach  railroad  and 
water  communication ; chief  market  for  each  product ; what  is 
received  in  exchange. 

Measure  distances  by  using  scale  of  miles,  but  do  not 
memorize  distances. 


A~4  Grade. 
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STUDY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Present  relief  map  of  California  on  the  sand  table 
correct  with  points  of  compass.  Do  not  over-exaggerate  relief. 
Cut  map  to  show  slopes ; elongated  profile  of  cut  section  reduc- 
ing elevation,  drawn  by  teacher  on  blackboard.  Draw  east 
and  west  profile  on  east  and  west  board,  north  and  south  profile 
on  north  and  south  board.  From  relief  have  children  study 
mountains,  valleys,  slopes,  etc. ; locate  drainage  basins  and 
rivers. 

2.  On  relief  and  wall  map  locate  Cape  Mendocino,  Point 
Reyes,  Point  Arena,  Point  Conception,  Humboldt  Bay,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  Santa  Cruz  Bay,  San  Pedro  Bay,  San  Diego 
Bay. 


3.  Put  on  board  a map  showing  prevailing  winds,  tem- 
perature and  rainfall.  (See  California  sections  of  the  Climate 
and  Crop  Service  of  the  Weather  Bureau.) 

4.  Show  board  or  wall  map  and  call  attention  to  rivers 
and  lakes  resulting  from  rainfall  and  slopes. 

5.  Teach  location  of  Sierra  and  Coast  Range  Mountains. 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  Mt.  Diablo,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Mt.  Shasta  and  IMt. 
Whitney : of  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  Klamath  Rivers ; 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Lake  Tulare. 

If  time  permits  the  teacher  may  read  “Aunt  ^Martha’s 
Corner  Cupboard”  to  the  class. 

For  honorary  promotion  read  Hoiv  We  Are  Fed. 
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B FOURTH  GRADE. 


6.  Review  California  studied  in  previous  grade. 

7.  Teach  children  to  trace  California  freehand,  putting 
in  locations  learned  in  A Fourth. 

8.  In  oral  discussion  have  children  trace  California  pro- 
ducts found  in  our  stores  and  markets  to  parts  of  State  from 
which  they  come;  fruits  (apples,  oranges,  cherries,  grapes, 
etc.),  nuts,  raisins,  beans,  butter,  meat,  flour,  lumber,  gold. 

9.  Make  progressive  product  map,  using  colored  crayon. 
Discuss  regions  in  which  each  article  is  produced  and  climate 
essential  to  it;  use  pictures  and  give  vivid  word  pictures  of 
each  product  region ; then  teacher  color  the  area  on  blackboard 
map,  children  coloring  their  own  maps  at  blackboard  or  seats. 
Why  does  each  region  produce  chiefly  one  article?  How  are 
other  articles  secured  more  easily  by  exchange?  Explain 
economy  in  this  large  division  of  labor.  Compare  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Colonial  life,  life  among  the  Indians. 

10.  Show  growth  of  trade  center  in  each  region  (trans- 
portation and  commerce  as  producers  of  wealth). 

11.  Exchange  of  goods  by  railroads,  boats,  etc. 

12.  In  a broad  view  of  the  State,  from  the  completed 
product  map,  what  do  we  produce  more  than  we  need  ? Where 
do  we  send  it?  What  do  we  get  in  return?  Teach  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  trade  center  for  the  State. 

Introductory  Geography,  pages  92  to  119,  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils. 

13.  Use  scale  of  miles  to  measure  distances  in  the  State, 
but  do  not  commit  to  memory. 
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Read  from  Chamberlain’s  How  We  Are  Fed,  The  Past 
and  the  Present,  The  Story  of  a Loaf  of  Bread,  How  Our 
Meat  is  Supplied,  Market  Gardening,  Dairy  Products,  Butter 
Making,  The  Orange  Groves  of  Southern  California,  A Visit 
to  a Vineyard. 

Use  text,  pages  257-283,  for  reference. 

For  honorary  promotion  read  How  We  Are  Clothed. 


A FIFTH  GRADE. 

GLOBE  STtJDY. 

From  the  globe  teach  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  equator,  tropics,  arctic  circle  and  poles,  mo- 
tions of  earth  producing  change  of  seasons  and  day  and  night. 
The  earth  turns  through  360°  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  15°  each 
hour.  It  turns  toward  the  east.  Places  east  have  later  time. 
Places  west  have  earlier  time.  Give  simple  problems  for  places 
east  and  west  of  San  Francisco  15°,  30°,  45°,  60°.  Thus: 
When  it  is  12  o’clock  in  San  Francisco  what  time  is  it  15° 
east  of  here?  30°  east?  15°  west?  30°  west?  When  it  is  12 
o’clock  here  what  time  is  it  at  all  points  directly  north  ? directly 
south  ? 

Introductory  Geography,  pages  119  to  124.  If  time  per- 
mits, teacher  may  take  Section  4,  Part  II,  or  may  read  and 
explain  to  class  without  having  them  learn. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Locate  North  America  on  the  globe;  note  its  relations 
to  the  Equator,  Tropic  and  Arctic  Circle,  to  other  continents 
and  to  the  oceans. 

2.  Present  North  America  in  relief  on  the  sand  table  and 
study  mountains,  valleys,  slopes  from  the  relief.  Do  not  over- 
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exaggerate  relief.  Teacher  draw  elongated  profiles  of  the  re- 
lief. (See  California,  A Fourth  Grade.) 

3.  Tell  facts  of  ocean  currents,  winds,  pertaining  to 
North  America.  Do  not  explain  winds  and  currents.  Indicate 
on  blackboard  map  prevailing  winds  and  ocean  currents.  ( See 
the  old  Grammar  School  Geography,  pages  26  and  27.) 

4.  Put  on  blackboard  rainfall  map.  (See  Grammar 
School  Geography,  State  Series,  page  46.) 

5.  Compare  winds  and  currents,  rainfall  map  and  relief 
map.  Where  will  there  be  most  rivers?  In  what  direction 
will  they  flow?  Look  at  wall  map.  Confirm  conclusions. 

6.  Now  study  map  questions  and  political  divisions  on 
pages  139  and  140. 


BROAD  STUDY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  studying  our  country  in  sections  give  a broad  sur- 
vey of  it  as  a whole.  Then  as  each  section  is  studied  its  rela- 
tions to  other  sections  and  to  the  whole  will  be  clearly  seen. 

Apply  on  a still  larger  scale  division  of  labor.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  seen  in  the  Home  Geography,  in  the  building  of 
the  house  and  in  the  manufacturing  establishment.  In  these 
each  workman  was  a skilled  specialist.  In  the  study  of  the 
State,  labor  was  divided  among  communities  according  to 
natutal  resources,  each  locality  becoming  skilled  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a special  commodity. 

From  previous  study  review  climate,  drainage  and  soil  of 
the  United  States. 

Trace  California  products  to  Eastern  markets,  thus  en- 
larging the  geographic  horizon  through  home  interests.  What 
do  we  receive  in  return?  Where  produced? 

On  the  blackboard  map  mark  product  regions  of  the 
United  States,  using  colored  crayons.  Begin  with  the  most 
prominent  products  of  California,  as  wheat,  livestock,  lumber. 
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fruit.  As  far  as  time  will  permit,  give  vivid  pictures  of  each 
region  studied.  Tarr  & McMurry’s  Geography,  Book  II  ; 
Carpenter’s  North  America,  King’s  Picturesque  Geographical 
Readers,  Youth’s  Companion  Reprints  (except  article  on  rai- 
sins) contain  good  illustrations  and  word  pictures.  The 
product  map  of  the  United  States  must  be  studied  as  a whole 
before  any  section  of  states  is  studied  in  detail.  Individual 
states  or  groups  of  states  need  not  be  drawn  by  the  pupils ; time 
can  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 

What  advantage  has  each  section  in  soil  and  climate  for 
its  product?  How  and  where  obtain  other  products  in  ex- 
change? Locate  trade  center  in  each  region.  What  are  its 
advantages  as  a trade  center?  Put  in  the  great  continental 
lines  of  railroad.  These  railroad  lines  are  as  important  on  the 
map  as  the  rivers  or  coast  line. 

The  area  of  a product  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  space 
colored;  the  quantity  of  product  may  be  indicated  roughly  by 
the  amount  of  color  put  on  that  space.  (See  Introduction  to 
Geography). 

In  a general  view  of  the  completed  product  map,  what 
things  are  produced  in  excess  of  our  own  needs?  Show  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  as  trade  centers  for  the  country  as  a whole. 
Why  will  a country  have  a large  domestic  commerce?  Why 
will  a country  have  a large  foreign  commerce?  Which  is 
larger,  our  domestic  or  our  foreign  commerce  ? Why  is  Eng- 
land’s foreign  commerce  greater  than  ours?  Why  do  not 
splendid  harbors  give  good  commerce  to  Greenland?  Who 
trades  most  at  other  stores,  the  child  whose  father  owns  a large 
department  store,  or  the  child  whose  father  owns  a fine  shoe 
store?  Classify  the  important  products  under  three  heads: 

1.  Those  of  which  we  produce  none,  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  etc. 

2.  Those  of  which  we  produce  not  enough  as  sugar,  rice,  cloth, 
etc.  3.  Those  of  which  we  produce  more  than  we  need,  grain, 
meat,  cotton,  etc.  Which  do  we  get  from  other  countries? 
Which  do  we  send  out  in  exchange  ? Do  we  gain  by  producing 
too  much  of  some  things  and  exchanging  for  others?  Com- 
pare recent  conditions  with  colonial  times,  when  each  farm  pro- 
duced almost  everything  a family  used. 

Do  not  teach  boundaries ; do  not  teach  capitals,  unless  im- 
portant as  trade  centers.  Children  should  be  able  to  point. 
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on  outline  map,  to  any  State  named  by  the  teacher,  or  to  name 
any  State  pointed  to.  Children  should  be  able  to  locate  any 
State  in  its  product  region  or  regions,  but  should  not  learn  list 
of  exports  and  imports  for  each  State.  Point  out  that  certain 
products,  as  hay,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  do  not  require 
special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  are  so  generally  dis- 
tributed that  no  special  region  is  assigned  to  them. 

Study  United  States  by  sections  from  pages  140  to  188. 
Fine  print  (except  review  questions)  may  be  omitted  or  read 
only. 

Read  to  the  class  in  connection  with  the  proper  groups  of 
States  the  following  chapters  from  Chamberlain’s  How  We 
Are  Fed:  Cheese,  Fishing  Industry,  Oyster  Farming,  A Rice 
Field,  How  Sugar  is  Made  (Cane  Sugar,  Beet  Sugar,  Maple 
Sugar),  Salt,  Cranberry  Bog,  Nutting,  A Walnut  Vacation. 

In  all  the  work  from  Introductory  Geography,  fine  print, 
except  review  questions,  may  be  omitted  or  used  merely  as 
reading  matter. 

Parallel  reading  for  this  grade  will  be  found  in  Our  Own 
Country.  For  method  of  this  see  Parallel  Reading. 

For  honorary  promotion  read  How  We  Are  Housed. 
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B FIFTH  GRADE. 


Complete  North  America.  Introductory  Geography,  pages 
188  to  198. 

Make  product  map  of  Canada,  similar  to  the  United  States, 
indicating  grain,  livestock,  lumber,  coal  and  iron,  fisheries, 
gold  and  any  others  teachers  may  desire.  In  similar  manner 
make  product  map  of  Mexico. 

Complete  the  Introductory  Geography,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  South  America  and  Europe,  and  to  India,  China  and 
Japan  in  Asia.  If  time  permits,  Africa  and  Australia  may  be 
studied  from  the  book  or  used  only  as  reading  matter. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Present  first  on  globe  in  relation  to  Equator,  Tropics, 
to  oceans  and  to  other  continents. 

2.  Show  South  America  in  relief  on  sand  board.  Have 
children  study  and  describe  its  form  and  surface.  Compare 
with  North  America.  Cut  the  sand  map,  so  that  the  profiles 
will  show  slopes.  The  teacher  may  draw  elongated  profiles 
on  blackboard. 

3.  Tell  facts  about  heat,  winds  and  ocean  currents  of 
South  America.  Do  not  explain. 

4.  Present  wind,  temperature  and  rainfall  maps  on  black- 
board {Old  Grammar  School  Geography,  page  104). 

5.  Compare  these  with  relief  map. 

6.  Where  would  you  expect  most  rivers,  fewest  rivers, 
longest  and  largest  rivers,  shortest  rivers?  Show  wall  map  to 
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confirm  or  correct  opinions.  Tell  children  about  the  size  of 
the  Amazon.  (“Afloat  in  the  Forest”  contains  good  descrip- 
tion.) 

7 . Result  of  physical  conditions  on  soil  and  vegetation. 

8.  Train  children  to  make  freehand  sketch  of  South 
America,  putting  into  each  map,  in  addition  to  coast  line, 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  Equator,  Tropics,  ocean  currents 
and  prevailing  winds.  Children  draw  not  from  book  or  wall 
map,  but  from  teacher’s  drawing. 

9.  Make  colored  product  map,  showing  forest  products, 
grain,  livestock,  minerals,  coffee,  rice. 

10.  Difference  between  North  and  South  America,  in 
civilization  and  industrial  prosperity  is  due  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions to  physical  features  and  to  European  settlers.  Con- 
trast the  two  continents  in  physical  features.  Give  briefly 
history  of  South  America  and  compare  with  North  America. 
Tell  children  of  the  earily  civilization  of  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

11.  Study  specially  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile ; the  other 
countries  may  be  passed  over  lightly. 

12.  From  Chamberlain’s  How  Wc  Arc  Fed  and  How  We 
Are  Clothed  read.  On  a Coffee  Plantation,  A Cup  of  Cocoa,  A 
Bunch  of  Bananas,  Where  the  Mackintosh  Grows.  For 
Parallel  Reading — Our  American  Neighbors. 


EUROPE. 


Study  Europe  after  plan  similar  to  that  for  South  America. 
Children  need  not  draw  Europe.  The  teacher  may  omit  the 
product  map,  although  it  is  very  useful.  The  general  product 
map  of  Europe,  page  120,  and  the  rainfall  maps,  pages  26  and 
114,  of  the  old  Grammar  School  Geography  will  be  found 
useful. 

The  teacher  should  give  briefly  a bird’s-eye-view  of  the 
great  historical  movements  of  Europe,  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
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Greece  to  Rome,  Rome  to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  from 
Europe  to  America.  As  the  more  important  nations  are  studied 
touch  briefly  upon  their  history  and  place  in  the  world’s  pro- 
gress. This  work  should  be  given  orally  and  children  not  re- 
quired to  learn  it,  as  its  aim  is  simply  to  awaken  historical 
interest.  It  should  not  take  much  time. 


ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  book  will  be  used  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  years. 

The  smaller  print  may  be  read  aloud  and  discussed,  or 
omitted,  in  class,  in  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Figures  and 
statistics  are  not  to  be  learned.  The  large  print  will  be  learned 
and  recited  topically  except  where  specially  omitted.  Pupils 
for  honorary  promotion  will  be  responsible  for  both  large  and 
small  print.  The  able  pupils  will  carry  in  mind  the  important 
facts  of  the  fine  print  from  having  studied  it.  The  average 
pupil  will  know  where  to  find  these  facts  when  needed  from 
having  read  them. 

Some  things  are  so  important  that  they  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  after  first  learning  and  so  impressed  that  they  become 
part  of  readily  recallable  knowledge.  Less  important  facts 
constitute  recognizable  knowledge.  These  will  be  sufficiently 
impressed  by  thorough  study,  recitation  and  monthly  review. 
But  the  cumulative  review  must  be  constantly  in  hand  week  by 
week,  month  by  month,  and  term  by  term.  Such  reviews  will 
be  indicated  by  questions  numbered  in  the  Review  Questions  at 
the  end  of  each  section.  Children  should  be  able  to  locate 
on  an  outline  map,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  when  the 
name  is  given  them,  and  to  make  such  places  when  pointed  to 
on  an  outline  map.  Cities,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  outline  below  may  be  omitted  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher. 
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A SIXTH  GRADE. 

(Pages  1-67.) 

PART  I. 

Section  I. 

Cumulative  review,  page  19. 

Questions  2,  4.  5,  8,  10,  13,  17,  21,  22,  23,  26,  29,  31,  32. 
Section  II. 

Cumulative  review,  page  38. 

Questions  1 (briefly),  6,  9,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  29. 

Section  III. 

Cumulative  review,  page  46. 

Questions  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  11,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  25. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Locate  North  America  on  the  globe  with  reference  to 
Equator,  Tropic  and  Arctic  Circle. 

2.  Present  N.  A.  in  relief  on  the  sand  table  and  study 
mountains,  valleys,  slopes  from  the  relief.  Do  not  over-exag- 
gerate  relief.  Draw  elongated  profiles  of  the  relief. 

3.  Tell  facts  of  ocean  currents  and  winds  pertaining  to 
N.  A.  Do  not  explain  winds  and  currents.  Study  from  the 
map  winds  and  ocean  currents. 
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4.  Study  rainfall  map. 

5.  Compare  winds  and  currents,  rainfall  map  and  relief 
map ; where  will  there  be  most  rivers  ? In  what  directions  will 
they  flow?  Now  look  at  wall  map.  Test  conclusions. 

6.  The  class  is  now  ready  for  the  general  study  of  N.  A. 


BROAD  STUDY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  studying  our  country  in  sections  give  a broad  sur- 
vey of  it  as  a whole. 

Then  as  each  section  is  studied,  its  relations  to  other  sec- 
tions and  to  the  whole  will  be  clearly  seen. 

Continue  to  apply  on  a large  scale  the  principle  of  division 
of  labor.  (See  previous  grades.) 

From  previous  study  review  climate,  drainage  and  soil  of 
U.  S.,  dividing  it  into  natural  regions. 

Make  product  map  of  the  U.  S.,  using  colored  crayons. 
Give  pictures  of  life  and  industry  of  each  section.  Show  how 
each  section  is  best  suited  to  its  product  and  how  other  things 
are  obtained  by  exchange.  Make  distinction  between  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods.  Show  how  power  is  ob- 
tained for  manufacturing,  largely  now  from  steam  and  elec- 
tricity instead  of  water  power.  What  goods  are  shipped  as 
raw  material,  and  what  as  manufactured?  Show  necessity 
for  trade  centers  in  product  regions.  What  advantage  has 
each  for  transportation  and  manufacture?  Which  are  chiefly 
manufacturing  and  which  distributing  points?  Put  into  map 
on  blackboard  important  railroad  lines  connecting  trade  cen- 
ters. How  connected  by  water?  Why  will  a country  have  a 
large  domestic  commerce?  Why  will  a country  have  a large 
foreign  commerce?  Which  is  larger,  our  domestic  or  our 
foreign  commerce  ? Why  is  England’s  foreign  commerce 
greater  than  ours?  Why  do  not  splendid  harbors  give  good 
commerce  to  Greenland?  Who  trades  most  at  other  stores, 
the  child  whose  father  owns  a large  department  store  or  the 
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child  whose  father  owns  a fine  shoe  store?  Classify  the  im- 
portant products  under  three  heads:  1.  Those  of  which  we 

produce  none,  as  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  etc.  2.  Those  of  which 
we  produce  not  enough,  as  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  etc.  3.  Those  of 
which  we  produce  more  than  we  need,  as  grain,  meat,  cotton, 
etc.  Which  do  we  get  from  other  countries?  Which  do  we 
send  out  in  exchange  ? Do  we  gain  by  producing  too  much  of 
some  things  and  exfchanging  for  others  ? Compare  recent  con- 
ditions with  colonial  times  when  each  farm  produced  almost 
everything  a family  used. 

In  outline  map,  children  should  be  able  to  point  to  any 
State  named  or  name  any  State  pointed  to.  They  need  not 
learn  boundaries,  need  not  learn  capitals  unless  important  as 
trade  centers.  They  should  be  able  to  tell  from  memory  in 
what  product  region  or  regions  each  State  is  located,  but  should 
not  learn  list  of  exports  and  imports  for  each  State.  Point  out 
that  certain  products,  as  hay,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  do 
not  require  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  are  so 
generally  distributed  that  no  special  region  is  assigned  to  them. 

Children  need  not  memorize  figures  or  statistics  regarding 
products.  In  the  colored  product  map  each  product  is  indicated 
in  the  region  in  which  it  is  dominant  the  color  does  not  indicate 
that  nothing  else  is  produced  within  that  region.  Product 
regions  often  overlap. 

The  following  colors  are  suggested  for  product  maps : 
others  may  be  adopted  as  needed : Cotton  and  rice,  white : 

grains,  yellow  ; grazing,  light  green  ; forest,  dark  brown  ; manu- 
factures, light  gray;  coal  and  iron,  black;  other  minerals,  red 
brown;  tobacco,  sienna  brown;  fish  and  oysters,  blue:  wool, 
blue  white  : oranges,  orange  : other  fruits,  pink  ; dairy  products, 
white  streaked ; petroleum,  dark  gray. 


.STATES  BV  GROUPS. 

After  this  broader  survey  of  the  U.  S.,  States  may  be  taken 
by  groups  as  presented  in  the  book.  As  each  group  is  studied 
its  relation  to  the  whole  will  be  better  seen.  From  the  product 
map  it  will  readily  appear  where  New  England  secures  its  raw 
material  for  manufacture  and  where  it  finds  its  markets ; where 
the  Mississippi  Valley  sells  its  breadstuff s and  meats  and  where 
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it  secures  its  manufactures.  Keep  these  broader  relations  in 
mind,  using  details  to  impress  general  principles.  Children 
may  read  all  the  text  but  should  not  commit  it  to  memorj'. 
They  should  know  how  to  use  text  and  maps  for  reference  in 
case  of  need.  The  fine  print  need  not  be  learned ; some  minor 
details  in  the  coarse  print  may  be  omitted.  Take  only  the  lead- 
ing cities  and  occupations  in  each  State  or  section.  A few 
examples  will  illustrate.  The  book  describes  thirty-eight  cities 
in  New  England.  Do  not  have  all  these  learned.  Instead 
impress  upon  the  minds  by  parallel  and  supplementary  reading 
a great  trade  center  (Boston),  a manufacturing  city  (Lowell), 
a lumbering  city  (Bangor),  a fishing  center  (Gloucester). 
Vivid  pictures  of  these  will  remain  long  after  names  are  for- 
gotten. Instead  of  memorizing  what  is  said  of  the  seven  cities 
of  Pennsylvania,  give  a few  graphic  word  pictures  of  its  coal 
and  iron  industries.  No  amount  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  can  make  children  remember  long  and  dry  state- 
ments of  facts  about  seven  cities  in  Illinois,  but  a good  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  stock  yards,  a grain  elevator  and  a wheat  farm 
will  make  a lasting  impression.  In  Texas  omit  less  important 
cities  and  the  minor  occupations,  but  bring  out  strongly  in  the 
supplernentar)^  reading  cotton  raising,  grazing  and  the  great 
oil  wells.  In  Colorado,  gold  mining,  the  great  trade  centers  of 
that  region  and  the  clear,  pure  air  are  the  important  topics. 
In  the  State  of  Washington  the  child  should  have  impressed 
upon  his  mind  the  magnificent  forests  and  the  rapid  growth  and 
outlook  of  the  metropolis  of  Puget  Sound. 


Section  IV. — North  America. 


Cumulative  review : Answer  map  questions  on  page  below 
map  of  North  America  and  locate  on  an  outline  map  all  things 
named  on  this  map.  Figure  42. 


Into  what  sections  of  States  is  the  Lmited  States  divided? 
Locate  each  section  on  an  outline  map. 


Questions  (Figure  47)  1.  3,  5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16.  Name  and 
locate  three  largest  cities,  one  large  lake,  three  large  rivers. 


Geography. 

Section  V. — New  England. 


Name  and  locate,  tell  for  what  noted:  Bangor,  Holyoke, 
Gloucester,  Lowell,  Manchester,  Providence,  Springiheld,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Boston.  Omit  other  cities  and  towns. 

Cumulative  review,  page  64. 

Questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  11,  12.  13. 


B SIXTH. 

(Pages  67-146.) 

Section  VI. — Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Name,  locate,  describe  and  tell  for  what  noted : New  York, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Pittsburg,  Scranton,  Philadelphia.  West  Point.  Annapolis, 
Washington.  May  omit  all  other  cities  and  towns. 

Cumulative  review,  page  95. 

Questions  1,  2,  6,  7,  11,  13,  25.  28,  33.  Locate  cities  in 
list  above. 


Section  VII. — Southern  States. 

Name,  locate,  describe,  for  what  noted:  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, Mobile,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga,  Montgomery,  Key  West,  Nashville,  El  Paso, 
Galveston,  Houston. 

Cumulative  review,  page  115. 

Questions  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  10,  12,  13.  19,  20.  Locate  the  cities 
in  the  above  list. 


B-6  Grade  A-j. 
Section  VIII. — Central  States. 
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Spell,  name,  locate,  describe  and  tell  for  what  noted; 
Lexin^on,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Louisville.  Other  cities  may 
be  taught  or  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Cumulative  review : Locate  cities  in  above  list ; give  an 

important  thing  about  each. 

Questions  (page  144)  1,  2,  3,  7,  9,  10,  16,  21,  23  (except 
cities),  copper,  where  found,  uses,  29,  30,  31,  35. 


A SEVENTH. 

(Pages  146-238.) 

Section  IX. — Western  States. 

Study  map  questions.  Figure  131.  Spell,  name,  locate, 
describe : Virginia  City,  Leadville,  Reno,  Cripple  Creek, 

Helena,  Butte,  Denver,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Cheyenne,  Watsonville,  Tucson,  Prescott,  Phoenix,  Santa 
Fe,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz, 
Fresno,  Chico,  Eureka,  Salem,  Spokane,  Santa  Rosa.  Others 
may  be  added  if  teacher  has  time. 

Cumulative  review : Spell,  name,  locate,  and  tell  one  im- 
portant fact  about  each  city  in  above  list. 

Review  questions  (page  173)  1,,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  17,  19,  25, 


Section  X. — Territories  and  Possessions. 

Study  map  questions.  Figure  157;  also  map  questions. 
Figures  163  and  172.  Name  and  locate  Sitka,  Nome  City, 
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Juneau,  Skagway,  Dawson,  Havana,  Santiago,  Honolulu, 
Manila.  Omit  other  cities. 

Cumulative  review  (page  190),  Questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  7. 
Value  of  seals  and  where  found.  Minerals  found. 

Section  XL — Countries  North  of  United  States. 

Study  map  questions.  Figure  178.  Spell,  name,  locate  and 
describe:  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  Win- 
nipeg, Sidney,  Victoria.  May  add  others  if  desired. 

Cumulative  review  (page  204),  Questions  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  13,  19,  22,  24.  Where  are  forests  found?  Wheat? 
Name  and  locate  cities  in  above  list  and  tell  an  important  fact 
about  each. 

Section  XII. — Countries  South  of  United  States. 

Study  map  questions.  Figure  194.  Spell,  name,  locate,  and 
describe:  Mexico  City,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco,  San 

Salvador,  Jamaica,  Kingston. 

Cumulative  review,  page  217. 

Questions  1,  3,  4,  5.  Name  and  locate  capital  and  three 
seaports,  chief  mineral  products. 


Section  XHI. — Review'  of  North  America. 

Omit  statistics  and  numbers.  Use  product  maps.  Trace 
products  to  markets.  What  do  we  get  in  return  ? What  do  we 
produce  in  excess  of  our  needs?  Of  what  do  we  produce  not 
enough?  Of  what,  none? 

Cumulative  review : Name  and  describe  each  of  the  great 
product  regions  of  North  America.  Name  the  great  trade  or 
manufacturing  center  of  each.  Be  able  to  sketch  product 
regions  in  an  outline  map. 


B-y  Grade. 
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B SEVENTH. 

(Pages  238-346.) 

PART  II. 


Cumulative  review  : What  is  the  size  of  the  earth  ? Two 
motions  and  results  of  them.  What  are  the  zones  ? 

Direction  of  regular  winds  in  North  America.  Effect  of 
rotation  and  winds.  Where  are  trade  winds,  anti-trades  and 
belt  of  calms  ? 

How  do  bodies  of  land  and  water  change  winds  ? Causes 
of  rain?  How  do  winds  affect  rain  in  North  America? 

Page  261,  Questions  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  Questions 
(page  272)  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  14,  16,  18. 

Questions  page  282.  How  many  races  of  men  ? Give  dis- 
tribution of  each. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Present  first  on  globe  in  relation  to  Equator,  Tropics, 
to  oceans  and  to  other  continents. 

2.  Show  South  America  in  relief  on  sand  board.  Have 
children  study  and  describe  its  form  and  surface.  Compare 
with  North  America.  Cut  the  sand  map  so  that  the  profiles 
will  show  slopes.  Draw  elongated  profiles  on  blackboard. 

3.  Tell  facts  about  heat,  winds  and  ocean  currents  of 
South  America.  Do  not  explain. 
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4.  Present  wind,  temperature  and  rainfall  maps  on  black- 
board. 

5.  Compare  these  with  relief  map. 

6.  Where  would  you  expect  most  rivers,  fewest  rivers, 
longest  and  largest  rivers,  shortest  rivers  ? Show  wall  map  to 
confirm  or  correct  opinions.  Tell  children  about  the  size  of  the 
Amazon.  (“Afloat  in  the  Forest”  contains  good  description.) 

7.  Result  of  physical  conditions  on  soil  and  vegetation. 

8.  Train  children  to  make  free-hand  sketch  of  South 
America,  putting  into  each  map,  in  addition  to  coast  line, 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  Equator,  Tropics,  ocean  currents, 
and  prevailing  winds.  Children  draw  not  from  book  or  wall 
map  but  from  teacher’s  drawing. 

9.  Make  colored  product  map  showing  forest  products, 
grain,  livestock,  minerals,  coffee,  rice. 

10.  Difference  between  North  and  South  America  in 
civilization  and  industrial  prosperity  is  due  in  about  equal 
proportions  to  physical  features  and  to  European  settlers. 
Contrast  the  two  continents  in  physical  features.  Study  his- 
tory of  South  America  from  a text-book.  Supplement  by  out- 
side reading.  Compare  with  North  America.  Tell  children  of 
the  early  civilization  of  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Refer  to  Chamberlain’s  Hoxv  We  Are  Fed;  read.  On  a 
Coffee  Plantation,  A Cup  of  Cocoa,  A Bunch  of  Bananas. 

Compare  product  maps  of  North  and  South  America. 
What  things  do  we  receive  from  South  America?  What  do 
we  send  to  South  America?  In  what  do  we  compete  with 
Europe  in  South  American  markets?  (Manufactures.)  In 
what  do  we  compete  with  South  America  in  European  mar- 
kets? (Grain  and  grazing  products.)  How  is  this  commerce 
carried  on? 


B-y  Grade. 
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PART  III. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Study  map  questions,  Figure  281.  Name  northern,  west- 
ern, eastern  and  southern  points  of  the  continent.  Name  and 
locate  mountain  ranges.  Name  and  locate  the  following; 

Rivers;  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Madeira,  Rio  Negro,  Mara- 
non,  San  Francisco,  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  La  Plata. 

Peaks  ; Cotopaxi,  Chimborazo,  Aconcagua. 

Cities  ; Caracas,  Georgetown,  Para.  Pernambuco,  Ba- 
hia, Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Asuncion,  Ro- 
sario, Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Lima,  Guayaquil,  Quito,  Rogota. 

Lakes  ; Titicaca,  Maracaibo. 

Teach  to  name  and  locate  each  of  the  States  of  South 
America. 

Cumulative  review;  Questions  (page  311)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 
14,  16.  20.  22.  25. 
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PART  IV.— EUROPE. 

SECTION  I. 

MAP  QUESTIONS. 

(For  regular  work  take  all  large  print.) 

Name  and  locate  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Name  and  locate: 

Capes  : North  Cape.  Finisterre,  St.  Vincent,  Matapan. 

Rivers  : Dwina,  Volga,  Ural,  Don,  Dnieper,  Danube,  Po, 

Loire,  Rhone,  Seine,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Thames,  Tagus. 

Mountains:  Ural,  Caucasus,  Carpathian,  Alps,  Pyre- 

nees, Apennines,  Mt.  Blanc,  Jungfrau,  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Mat- 
terhorn. 

Cumulative  review:  Questions  (page  324)  2,  3,  4,  7,  8, 
11,  12,  14,  19. 

Questions  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  13. 


SECTION  II. 

BRITISH  ISLES. 

Cumulative  review:  Spell,  name,  locate,  describe:  Man- 

chester, Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Belfast, 
London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Cork. 

Questions  (page  344)  4.  5,  7.  8,  9.  11.  15.  20.  21.  22.  25. 
26,  30,  33. 


A-8  Grade. 
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A EIGHTH. 

(Pages  346-472.) 

SECTION  III. 

NETHERLANDS  AND  BELGIUM. 

Cumulative  review;  Spell,  name,  locate:  The  Hague, 

Brussels,  Antwerp.  Questions  (page  354)  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  13. 

SECTION  IV. 

FRANCE. 

Cumulative  review : Map  questions,  Figure  337. 

Questions  (page  363)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  17. 

SECTION  V. 

SPAIN,  PORTUGAL. 

Cumulative  review,  page  370;  Questions  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  10. 
SECTION  VI. 

NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK. 

Cumulative  review;  Ouestions  (page  381)  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

SECTION  VII. 

RUSSIA. 

Cumulative  review;  Questions  (Figure  353)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
6,7,8,9,11. 

Questions  (page  389)  1,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11. 

Tell  about  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  Warsaw. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Cumulative  review:  Questions  (Figure  375)  4,  6,  7,  9. 

Questions  (page  403  ) 3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  14,  15,  17. 
18,  22. 

SECTION  IX. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Cumulative  review:  Map  questions  (Figure  375)  1,  3, 

4,  6. 

Questions  (page  409)  1,  2,  5,  7,  8,  9. 

SECTION  X. 

ITALY. 

Questions  (page  419)  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  11,  12,  16. 

Locate:  Palermo,  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Genoa,  Venice. 
SECTION  XL 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Questions  (page  427)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8. 

SECTION  XII. 

BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

Cumulative  review:  Questions  (page  434)  1,  2,  3,  4,  10, 
11,  12,  13. 

Questions  (page  435)  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11,  12.  14,  16,  17.  18, 
20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  28,  30. 


A-8  Grade. 
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PART  V.— ASIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA. 

SECTION  L— ASIA. 


Cumulative  review:  Name  and  locate: 

Rivers  : Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmaputra, 
Yang-tse-kiang,  Hoang-ho,  Amur,  Lena,  Yenisei,  Ob. 


ASIA. 

Bodies  of  Water:  Caspian  Sea,  Black  Sea,  Red  Sea, 

Persian  Gulf,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Lake  Baikal,  Aral  Sea, 
Yellow  Sea,  Japan  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  caf  Bengal. 

Mountains  : Caucasus,  Himalaya,  Khingan,  Hindu- 

Kush,  Altai,  Sinai,  Ararat,  Everest. 

Capes  : East  Cape,  Cambodia,  Romania,  Comorin. 

Cities:  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Calcutta, 

Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi,  Singapore,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Pekin,  Port  Arthur,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
Vladivostok. 

Islands:  Japan,  Formosa,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Cyprus,  Philippines. 

Questions  (page  470)  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  14,  19.  Climate, 
surface,  population,  products,  and  government  of  India. 
Area,  population,  climate,  civilization,  recent  awakening, 
products,  government,  leading  cities  of  China. 

Position,  area,  climate,  population,  people,  government, 
recent  advance,  products,  and  cities. 
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B EIGHTH. 

SECTION  II. 

(Pages  472-637.) 

AFRICA. 

Cumulative  review:  Map  questions  (Figure  443)  1,  4, 

5,  7,  8,  9. 

Sketch  outline  of  Africa  and  locate  Lake  Chad,  Victoria, 
Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  River  Congo,  Niger,  Zambezi,  Orange, 
Nile. 


Mountains;.  Atlas,  Kilimanjaro,  Kenia. 

Capes;  Cape  Bon,  Guardafui,  Good  Hope,  Verde. 

Cities:  Algiers,  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Cairo, 

Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Kimberley. 

Islands:  Madagascar,  Canary  Islands,  Cape  Verde 

Islands,  Madeira  Islands,  St.  Helena. 

Review  questions  (page  498)  3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16. 


B-8  Grade. 
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SECTION  III. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Cumulative  review:  Map  questions  (Figure  467)  1,  4,  7. 

Name  and  locate:  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Palm- 

erston, Cape  York,  North  West  Cape. 

Rivers  : Darling,  Murray. 

Mountains  : McDonnell. 

Victoria  Desert. 

Review  questions  (page  513)  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  17. 

UNITED  STATES  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  (page  515). 

Study  with  open  book,  giving  close  attention  to  maps  and. 
diagrams. 

Do  not  require  pupils  to  memorize  numbers. 


PART  VI.— CALIFORNIA. 

Study  California  by  topics,  using  subjects  contained  in> 
General  Questions,  page  636.  For  honorary  promotion,  a. 
thorough  knowledge  of  California  will  be  required. 


GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION  TO  GRAMMAR. 


Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  new  State  Grammar  contain  all  of 
this  subject  needed  by  the  child  who  is  not  going  into  the  High 
School.  Part  III.  is  a tool  subject  for  language  study  in  the 
High  School.  Part  I.  should  be  taught  in  the  Seventh  Grade, 
Part  II.  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  and  Part  HI.  in  the  first  term  in 
the  High  School.  The  time  thus  saved  in  the  Grammar  School 
should  be  devoted  to  reading,  composition  and  literature.  Good 
usage  in  language  should  be  inculcated  by  constant  practice. 

Grammar  treats  of  the  thought  relations  of  the  sentence. 
In  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  infiected  languages  these  relations 
are  expressed  by  endings ; in  English  they  are  expressed  very 
largely  by  position.  Teach  the  relations  which  are  found  in 
the  English  sentence  and  the  mode  of  their  expression  there ; 
do  not  teach  the  verbiage  of  a foreign  grammar  which  has  no 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  English  sentence.  Teach  English 
Grammar ; let  the  child  learn  Latin  Grammar  when  he  studies 
Latin.  A thorough  grasp  of  the  thought  relations  will  help 
the  child  to  better  reading,  better  thinking,  better  oral  and 
written  expression.  As  fast  as  these  relations  are  learned  they 
should  be  applied  to  the  better  interpretation  of  the  printed 
page  and  to  clearer  expression  of  the  child’s  thoughts.  The 
mere  memorizing  of  definitions  and  going  through  the  form 
of  parsing  are  a tedious  waste  of  time,  but  a study  of  thought 
relations  and  their  application  in  each  lesson  learned  will  save 
time  in  every  subject.  Grammar  is  thus  an  instrument  of 
investigation  in  discovering  the  author’s  meaning.  It  is  the 
square  and  level  by  which  to  true  up  his  own  work  in  compo- 
sition. 

In  the  simple  sentence  the  child  should  know  subject,  verb 
and  object,  adjective  and  adverb,  and  be  able  to  express  these 
relations  by  his  voice  when,  by  inversion,'  they  are  out  of  their 
usual  order.  "When  in  the  complex  sentence,  word  elements 


Grammar. 


are  replaced  by  phrases  and  clauses  the  child  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  principal  and  subordinate  parts,  discover  the 
relation  of  modifiers,  and  the  office  of  connectives.  If  the 
sentence  is  thus  understood  his  voice  should  express  these 
relations  as  he  reads, — vocal  diagraming.  If  the  child’s  voice 
does  not  throw  the  sentence  into  proper  perspective  his  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  has  no  value  though  he  may  be  able  to  repeat 
every  word  of  the  text. 

Most  of  the  useless  verbiage  of  the  older  grammars  is 
omitted  in  our  new  books.  Teachers  are  requested  not  to  intro- 
duce it  from  other  texts. 

As  a rule  it  will  be  found  best  to  teach  each  new  subject 
from  simple  sentences  placed  upon  the  blackboard  before 
assigning  the  lesson  from  the  book.  In  many  cases  the  diffi- 
culties of  a subject  need  more  careful  grading  than  the  book 
gives.  This  must  be  done  from  the  blackboard  and  oral  work. 
Each  subject  needs  more  application  than  the  text  gives.  Do 
not  spoil  a lesson  in  literature  by  turning  it  into  a lesson  in 
grammatical  analysis,  but  use  the  child’s  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar to  discover  the  author’s  meaning. 

Language  should  have  five  lessons  per  week,  half  the  time 
being  given  to  grammar  and  half  to  composition. 

Grammatical  nomenclature  is  almost  as  varied  as  gram- 
matical authors  are  numerous. 

Adhere  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  state  texts. 


A-6,  B-6,  A-j  Grades. 
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OUTLINE  IN  GRAMMAR. 


A SIXTH  GRADE. 

Take  grammar  lessons  omitted  from  A Fifth. 
See  page  146  of  this  Course  of  Study. 


B SIXTH  GRADE. 

Take  grammar  lessons  omitted  from  B Fifth. 
See  page  146  of  this  Course  of  Study. 


A SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Continue  drill  on  irregular  verbs. 

English  Lessons,  Book  II.,  to  Lesson  13. 

Before  beginning  the  text  test  the  ability  of  the  class  to 
distinguish  the  sentence  from  incomplete  phrase  or  clause. 
The  boys  play  ball.  Playing  ball  in  the  park.  The  girls  went  to 
school.  The  girls  while  going  to  school.  When  we  went  home, 
When  we  went  home  it  was  dark.  Continue  such  drill  until 
children  feel  completeness  of  statement,  and  complete  sentences 
flow  from  tongue  and  pen.  Repeat  such  drill  whenever  com- 
position work  shows  need  of  it. 
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In  teaching  subject  and  predicate  (Lesson  3),  use  your 
own  sentences,  grading  difficulties.  Begin  with  verbs  of  action,, 
the  verb  expressed  in  one  word. 

The  boys  play  ball  in  the  park. 

The  boys  played  ball  in  the  park. 

Change  to  verbs  expressed  by  two  words. 

The  boys  are  playing,  etc. 

The  boys  were  playing,  etc. 

The  boys  had  played,  etc. 

The  boys  will  play,  etc. 

Next  use  the  verbs  in  the  passive  voice. 

The  boy  broke  the  window. 

The  window  was  broken  by  the  boys. 

The  boys  have  broken  the  window. 

The  windows  have  been  broken  by  the  boys. 

Now  teach  the  forms  of  the  verb  be. 

The  lessons  are  difficult. 

The  boys  were  on  their  way  home. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here. 

Introduce  the  transposed  sentence,  giving  it  first  in  the 
usual  order  (not  “natural”). 

The  boys  were  playing  ball  in  the  park. 

In  the  park  the  boys  were  playing  ball. 

The  lone  pine  stood  high  on  the  mountain. 

High  on  the  mountain  stood  the  lone  pine. 

The  cabin  stood  under  the  tall  trees. 

The  cabin  of  the  hunter  stood  under  the  tall  trees. 
Under  the  tall  trees  .stood  the  cabin  of  the  hunter. 
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In  the  tall  grass  crouched  a tiger. 

Aloft  on  the  mountain  the  sea  fogs  pitched  their  tents. 

Beneath  the  mountain  are  veins  of  gold. 

Silent  stands  the  old  mill. 

In  reading  transposed  parts  are  separated  by  a pause  or 
pauses.  Have  sentences  read  correctly.  Apply  same  principle 
to  reading  lessons.  The  value  of  grammar  is  not  in  its  learning 
but  in  its  application. 

After  Lesson  8 give  many  transposed  sentences.  Develop 
the  idea  of  modifiers  by  expanding  simple  sentences  thus : 

The  boys  play  ball.  The  large  boys  play  football.  The 
large  boys  of  our  school  play  football  in  the  park.  The  large 
boys  who  attend  our  school  play  football  in  the  park  in  pleas- 
ant weather.  The  large  boys  attending  our  school  play  foot- 
ball in  the  park  when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  When  the 
weather  is  pleasant  the  large  boys  of  our  school  play  football  in 
the  park,  etc. 

Tell  whether  each  new  modifier  adds  to  the  subject  or  to 
the  predicate.  Give  many  blackboard  exercises  in  expanding 
sentences. 

After  Lesson  9 give  additional  sentences  to  distinguish  the 
uses  of  there. 

Before  Lesson  12  give  many  sentences  simpler  than  those 
in  the  book.  Examples  from  the  Reader  may  be  found  simpler 
than  the  selections  in  Lesson  12. 

Use  Composition,  Part  I.,  with  the  Course  of  Study. 
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B SEVENTH  GRADE. 

English  Lessons,  Book  II. 

Begin  with  Lesson  13  and  complete  Part  I. 

In  teaching  nouns  grade  difficulties  very  carefully,  putting 
your  own  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Give  several  lessons 
to  nouns. 

1.  Names  of  persons  and  places. 

Henry,  take  your  seat. 

Mary,  bring  me  the  book. 

James,  close  the  door. 

Oakland  is  a city  of  California. 

2.  Names  of  common  objects,  as  in  the  above  sentences. 

3.  Names  of  sounds,  tastes,  smells:  as,  Music,  noise, 
whistle,  laughter,  fragrance,  odor ; of  feelings,  as  ache,  pain, 
sorrow,  joy.  (Put  the  nouns  in  sentences.) 

4.  Qualities ; as  health,  beauty,  grace,  truth,  wealth,  etc., 
in  sentences.  (Use  complete  sentences.) 

5.  Abstractions ; as  time,  space,  whiteness,  kindness,  etc. 
Do  not  allow  children  to  confuse  abstract  nouns  with  words 
which  tell  kind  (adjectives). 

Omit  the  distinction  between  concrete  and  abstract  nouns. 

Teach  personal  pronouns  thoroughly  before  taking  up 
relatives.  Give  several  lessons  to  personal  pronouns,  using 
many  sentences  of  your  own. 
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In  teaching  verbs  (Lesson  18)  grade  difficulties  very  care- 
fully, as  in  teaching  predicate  in  A Seventh  work. 

Before  teaching  Lesson  20  review  and  extend  exercises  in 
expanding  sentences, — A Seventh  work. 

In  teaching  adjectives  grade  the  difficulties. 

1.  Adjective  before  its  noun. 

The  red  rose  is  on  the  table. 

2.  Predicate  adjective. 

The  rose  on  the  table  is  red. 

3.  Transposed  adjectives. 

The  rose,  red  and  fragrant,  is  covered  with  dew. 


Teach  the  use  of  the  pause  in  reading. 


Give  many  sentences  of  each  kind.  Distinguish  adjectives 
which  tell  kind  from  nouns  which  name  qualities. 

In  Lesson  24  begin  by  changing  adverbs  to  phrases. 

He  came  early.  He  came  in  good  season. 

He  came  hastily.  He  came  in  great  haste. 

She  spoke  softly.  She  spoke  in  low  tones. 

The  Indian  crept  noiselessly.  The  Indian  crept  without 
noise. 


Show  that  the  phrase  takes  the  place  of  the  single  word 
and  that  it  takes  the  entire  phrase  to  make  the  modifier. 
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Before  teaching  prepositions  (Lesson  25)  introduce  the 
subject  with  many  simple  sentences  illustrated  by  action  if 
necessary. 

Put  the  book  on  the  desk. 

Put  the  book  under  the  desk. 

Drop  the  eraser  into  the  basket. 

Take  the  eraser  from  the  basket. 

Stand  near  the  stove. 

Stand  under  the  clock. 

Walk  across  the  room. 

^^'alk  up  the  aisle. 

Walk  down  the  aisle. 

Give  the  book  to  me. 

Look  toward  the  window. 

Look  at  the  clock. 

Show  that  each  preposition  must  have  an  object. 

After  Lesson  26  give  many  sentences  with  conjunctions 
joining  words  aifd  phrases.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  these 
conjunctions  must  connect  the  same  elements  in  the  same  use. 
Avoid  clauses  which  the  class  have  not  yet  studied. 

Teach  the  clause  in  simple  form  from  the  blackboard. 


Columbus  discovered  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

Columbus  discovered  that  the  earth  is  round. 

He  knew  the  truth. 

He  knew  that  the  stoiy  was  true. 

His  loss  dawned  upon  him. 

The  nature  of  the  stars  is  now  well  known. 

That  the  stars  are  suns  is  now  well  known. 

Idle  boys  rarely  have  good  lessons. 

Boys  that  are  idle  rarely  have  lessons  that  are  good. 

Give  much  easy  phrase  and  clause  analysis. 

Lse  the  lessons  of  Composition,  Part  I.,  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  of  -the  Course  of  Studv. 
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A EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Review  phrases  and  clauses.  Give  much  work  in  phrase 
and  clause  analysis  during  this  year. 


Complements  is  a very  difficult  subject.  Before  taking 
Lessons  30  and  31  give  about  three  days  to  sentences  on  the 
blackboard. 


1.  Noun  as  object  of  the  verb. 

Roosevelt  shot  the  bear. 

The  boy  studies  grammar. 

The  woodsman  felled  the  tree. 

The  hunter  stalked  the  deer. 

The  man  climbed  the  ladder. 

The}"^  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river. 
They  cross  the  river  in  a boat,  etc. 


Show  that  Roosevelt  and  bear,  boy  and  grammar,  wood- 
man and  three,  hunter  and  deer,  man  and  ladder,  they  and 
tents,  they  and  river  are  different  things  and  can  be  represented 
by  different  pictures. 

2.  Noun  as  attribute. 

Roosevelt  was  President. 

The  boy  is  a good  student. 

Washington  became  commander. 

The  tree  is  an  oak. 

Our  capital  is  Sacramento,  etc. 
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Show  that  Roosevelt  and  President,  boy  and  student, 
Washington  and  Commander,  tree  and  oak,  capital  and  Sacra- 
mento, are  the  same  thing  and  the  picture  of  the  one  is  the 
picture  of  the  other. 

3.  Adjective  as  attribute. 

The  mountain  is  rugged. 

The  tiger  was  fierce. 

The  rose  is  fragrant. 

The  grapes  became  sweet. 

The  weather  seemed  pleasant. 

The  park  is  beautiful. 

The  sea  grew  stormy. 

Show  that  only  one  object  is  represented  in  each  sentence 
and  that  rugged,  fierce,  fragrant,  sweet,  pleasant,  beautiful, 
stormy,  show  attributes  or  qualities  belonging  to  the  subjects. 

The  class  will  now  be  able  to  study  complements  from  the 
book.  Give  an  exercise  in  transposed  complements. 

Bright  and  clear  during  the  day. 

Green  grow  the  rushes  by  the  brook. 

Silent  are  the  voices  now. 

Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  deep  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

Brave  and  strong  were  the  soldiers  as  they  marched 
to  battle. 

Swift  and  strong  rushes  the  tide  through  the 
Golden  Gate. 

A chill  no  coat  could  quite  shut  out  the  coming  of 
the  snow  storm  told. 


Select  others  from  the  literature  and  have  them  read  cor- 
rectly. 1 1 i 
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The  copulative  verb  (Lesson  32)  may  be  introduced  by 
changing  from  the  single  to  the  progressive  form. 

The  girl  studies  history.  The  girl  is  studying  his- 
tory. 

The  boys  played  ball.  The  boys  were  playing  ball. 

Is  and  were  assert  only  while  studying  and  playing  express 
the  action.  Studies  and  played  both  express  the  action. 

The  boy  is  sick.  The  lion  was  lame.  Lincoln  became 
President.  The  rose  smells  fragrant. 

The  verb  is,  was,  became,  smells  assert  only  and  are  called 
copulatives.  Copulatives  take  the  attributes  rather  than  the 
adverbial  modifier. 

The  rose  smells  sweet,  not  sweetly. 

The  apple  tastes  sour. 

The  velvet  feels  smooth  and  soft. 

She  looks  pretty. 

I feel  bad. 

Begin  factitive  complements  with  such  sentences  as : — 
They  captured  him.  They  made  him  captive. 

He  smoothed  the  board.  He  made  the  board  smooth. 

They  enslaved  the  blacks.  They  made  the  blacks 
slaves. 

Sunset  reddened  the  clouds.  Sunset  made  the  clouds 
red. 

The  rain  wet  the  streets.  The  rain  made  the  streets 
wet. 

They  imprisoned  the  rebel.  They  took  him  prisoner. 

Introduce  indirect  objects  with  many  sentences  of  this 
kind : — 

They  made  a coat  for  the  boy.  They  made  the  boy 
a coat. 
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He  loaned  a book  to  the  girl.  He  loaned  the  girl  a 
book. 

He  gave  a dollar  to  the  porter.  He  gave  the  porter 
a dollar. 

Do  a favor  for  me?  Do  me  a favor? 

She  told  a story  to  the  children.  She  told  them  a 
story. 

Give  much  drill  on  complements  and  objects. 


INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES. 


I. 


II. 


He  went  home  from  school. 
He  reads  good  books. 

They  played  ball. 

The  snow  fell  on  the  lake. 

The  smoke  rose  from  the  tree 
tops. 

We  take  exercise. 

Bears  catch  fish. 


To  go  home  from  school. 
Having  read  good  books. 

To  have  played  ball. 

The  snow  falling  on  the  lake. 

The  smoke  rising  to  the 
clouds. 

Having  returned  from  our 
walk. 

Boys  to  catch  fish,  etc. 


Which  groups  are  sentences?  Which  say?  Which  only 
mean  without  saying?  Which  assert?  Which  imply?  Verbs 
assert,  participles  and  infinitives  imply.  Infinitives  are  pre- 
ceded by  to,  participles  generally  end  in  ed  or  ing. 


Omit  the  first  part  of  Lesson  37,  beginning  with  the  defi- 
nition of  infinitive,  page  60. 
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USES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

As  subject, — To  study  is  to  improve. 

As  attribute, — To  be  idle  is  to  fail. 

As  object, — He  liked  to  play. 

To  modify  verb, — Lucy  went  to  visit  her  cousin. 

To  modify  adjective, — Anxious  to  succeed  he  worked 
hard. 

To  modify  noun, — The  attempt  to  escape  failed. 

• In  an  infinitive  clause, — She  wanted  him  to  go. 


Lesson  38  contains  too  many  difficulties, — participles, 
verbal  nouns,  verbal  adjectives,  and  factitive  complements. 
Separate  these,  teaching  each  thoroughly  by  itself,  with  many 
sentences  from  the  blackboard.  This  should  be  done  before 
assigning  Lesson  38.  Omit  note  at  bottom  of  page  63. 
Participles  and  infinitives  take  the  same  modifiers  as  the 
verb, — adverb,  object,  attribute,  adverbial  phrase  or  clause. 
When  the  same  word  is  used  as  a verbal  noun  it  takes  the 
adjective,  the  adverbial  phrase  and  clause  as  modifiers. 


Shooting  ducks  out  of  season  is  punished  by  fine.  (Parti- 
ciple.) 

The  shooting  of  ducks,  etc.  (Verbal  noun.) 

Walking  rapidly  warms  the  blood.  (Participle.) 

Rapid  walking  warms  the  blood.  (Noun.) 

Giving  alms  indiscriminately  is  injurious.  (Participle.) 
The  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  is  injurious.  (Noun.) 

Discriminate  carefully  between  the  participle  and  the 
verbal  adjective. 
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Singing  birds  are  silent  at  this  season.  (Adjective,  tells 
the  kind  of  birds.) 

The  birds,  singing  under  our  window,  awakened  us  in  the 
early  morning.  (Participle,  implying  the  act  of  the  birds.) 

The  trotting  horse  stood  hitched  to  the  post.  (Adjective.) 

The  farmer’s  horse,  trotting  down  the  road,  was  fright- 
ened by  the  auto.  (Participle.) 

Use  other  sentences  like  these  to  make  the  distinction  clear. 

Take  to  Lesson  41,  Page  68. 

Take  Composition,  Part  III.  to  Page  325,  using  these 
lessons  in  connection  with  other  work  in  the  Course  of  Study. 


B EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Review  participles  and  infinitives. 

In  Lesson  41  note  carefully  the  author’s  definition  of 
phrase  and  clause  and  use  the  words  consistently  in  all  sub- 
sequent lessons. 


PHRASE  AND  CLAUSE  ANALYSIS. 

After  completing  Lesson  46  give  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  a very  large  amount  of  time  to  phrase  and  clause  analysis, 
and  to  connectives.  These  express  the  important  thought 
relations  of  the  sentence.  The  child  can  get  no  meaning  from 
a difficult  sentence  until  he  knows  the  relations  of  phrases  and 
clauses  and  sees  how  they  are  connected.  Lack  of  such  drill 
has  been  a stumbling  block  in  his  study  of  geography,  history 
and  literature.  Good  reading  gives  an  unconscious  knowledge 
of  these  relations.  The  expansion  of  the  sentence,  phrase  and 
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clause  analysis,  in  the  Seventh  Grade,  have  given  a clearer 
grasp  of  them.  Pupils  of  the  Eighth  Grade  are  capable  of  a 
still  clearer  analysis  and  expression  of  these  important  rela- 
tions which  will  greatly  strengthen  their  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish sentence.  Take  many  lessons  from  the  literature.  When 
the  relations  are  understood,  make  the  voice  express  them. 
Give  special  attention  to  the  reading  of  inverted  phrases  and 
clauses. 

Conjunctions  are  very  important  in  understanding  the 
meaning  of  a sentence  as  in  the  following : — 

“West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax  and  orchards  and 
cornfields 

Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o’er  the  plain;  and  away  to  the 
northward. 

Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forest  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 

Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty 
Atlantic 

Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne’er  from  their  station  de- 
scended.” 

In  sentences  like  the  following  phrase  and  clause  relations 
are  indispensable  to  good  reading  or  correct  understanding  of 
the  sentence: — 

“The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full ; the  hill-range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood, 

Its  blown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen, 

Dead  white,  save  where  some  sharp  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back.” 

“In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which  indent 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad  expansion  of 
the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the 
Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they  always  prudently  shortened  sail, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed, 
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there  lies  a small  market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is 
called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and  properly 
known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.” 

“A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 

A hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold. 

That  checked,  midvein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life  blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told.” 

A few  questions  will  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. Told  what?  What  told?  What  clause  describes  chill ? 
What  words  describe  coat?  What  word  is  in  apposition  with 
chill?  What  clause  modifies  bitterness  of  cold?  How  do  you 
read  the  sentence  to  make  coming  of  the  snow-storm  the  object 
of  verb  told? 

In  Lesson  49  note  the  author’s  definition  of  compound 
and  complex  sentences  and  use  the  terms  consistently. 

Complete  Part  II.  of  the  Grammar  to  Page  94. 

Complete  Part  III.  of  the  Composition,  using  these  lessons 
in  connection  with  other  work  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

Eighth  Grades  may  take  as  much  of  Part  III.  as  time  will 
permit. 


HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 


INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 


HISTORY. 

Purpose. — The  Course  of  Study  in  History  has  been  out- 
lined for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  particularly  as  that  history  has  developed  on 
the  American  Continent.  To  this  end  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  give  the  children  a knowledge  of  and  a feeling  for  the 
personalities,  events  and  movements  of  American  History,  and 
also  those  which  lead  to  and  explain  it. 

Method. — To  the  interests  of  children  as  we  find  them 
must  be  added  a more  mature  historical  interest.  Children  are 
interested  in  biographical  stories,  consequently  the  work  of  the 
Fourth  Grade,  where  History  first  appears  as  a regular  subject, 
should  be  an  introduction  to  history  through  its  great  men. 
In  the  Fifth  Grade  events  and  movements  can  be  grouped 
Grade.  In  the  Fifth  Grade  The  Introductory  History  (Califor- 
nia State  Series)  will  be  used  as  the  text-book.  In  the  A Sixth 
around  the  lives  and  actions  of  historic  personages,  in  the  form 
of  history  story,  and  finally,  beginning  with  the  Sixth  Grade, 
the  larger  movements  and  situations  of  history  may  be  studied 
directly,  the  biographical  and  narrative  elements  still  being 
used  to  vivify  the  facts  learned. 

Text-books. — No  text-book  will  be  used  in  the  Fourth 
Grade  the  supplemental  work  from  which  the  pupils  will  study 
will  be  Wallach’s  Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives. 

In  the  B Sixth,  A and  B Seventh,  and  A Eighth  Grades 
the  text  submitted,  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils,  is  the  Brief 
History  of  the  United  States  (California  State  Series).  The 
members  of  the  B Eighth  Grade  will  use  Dunn’s  The  Com- 
munity and  the  Citizen.  The  fine  print  may  be  omitted.  It  is 
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not  intended  that  the  tejct-book  simply  should  be  studied,  but 
that  the  subject  should  be  studied  with'the  aid  of  the'  text- 
book and  supplemental  readings. 

Parallel  Reading. — Each  class  may  take  the  parallel 
reading  from  the  list  of  supplementary  books  supplied  to  the 
schools.  These  books  are' to  be  used  by  various  groups  of 
children  in  turn,  the  children  reading  aloud  to  the  class,  or 
reading  and  reporting  to  the  class  on  the  material  assigned  by 
the  teacher.  This  material  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  that 
obtained  from  the  text  or  presented  by  the  teacher,  being  dis- 
cussed, explained,  and,  finally,  reproduced  in  the  child’s  ozvn 
language.  The  history  material  given  in  the  Parallel  Reading 
forms  an  excellent  basis  of  fact  and  feeling  for  composition 
work.  The  aims  of  history  rather  than  compositioii  should  be 
dominant  in  the  treatment  of  the  material  during  the  history 
period. 

Supplementary  Books. — The  schools  are  now  furnished 
with  an  excellent  selection  of  books  for  supplementary  reading. 
These  books  are  particularly  rich  in  biographical  and  narrative 
material.  The  topics  are  so  varied  that  every  pupil  will  find 
something  of  particular  interest  to  him.  By  judicious  handling 
of  this  material,  the  subject  of  history  may  be  made  of  deepest 
interest  to  every  pupil. 

Supplementary  References. — Teachers  will  find  it  use- 
ful. to  gather  further  material  from  Barnes’  Elementary  History 
of  the  U.  S.,  Fiske’s  History  of  the  U.  S..  Gordy’s  History  of 
the  U.  S.  for  Schools;  Sheldon-lfarnes’  Studies  in  American 
History;  Plutarch’s  Lives;  Oman's  History  of  Greece;  Adams’ 
Civilisation  During  the  Middle  Ages;  Green’s  Short  History 
of  the  English  People;  and  Hunt’s  California  the  Golden. 
Specific  works  for  supplementary  and  parallel  reading  will 
also  be  recommended  herein  by  grades.  In  addition  to  the 
books  mentioned  in  each  grade,  the  teacher  may  employ  such 
other  supplementary  books  as  may  be  sent  to  the  .schools  from 
time  to  time. 

The  purpose  of  Parallel  Reading  and  Supplementary 
References  is  not  so  much  to  introduce  new  facts  of  history, 
as  it  is  to  give  life  and  interest  to  tho.se  contained  in  the  text. 

Educating  to  Study. — History,  because  of  the  extent  of 
reading  done  by  the  child,  affords  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
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for  teaching  children  to  study.  To  study  a subject  means  to 
discriminate  between  facts  of  greater  and  less  importance  and 
to  relate  these  ideas  to  one  another.  Many  lessons,  particularly 
in  the  last  three  grades,  should  be  given  with  open  books  or 
outlines,  noting  that  the  large  or  main  topics  are  the  epitomes 
of  whole  movements,  and  that  the  lesser  or  sub-topics  are  epit- 
omes of  lesser  movements,  which  grouped  together  make  up  the 
larger  movements  or  main  topics.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  find  the  main  thoughts  of  the  paragraphs  they  read,  relating 
them  to  each  other,  finally  reproducing  in  their  own  language. 
With  open  books  study  maps  and  pictures.  Teachers  should 
not  be  afraid  to  skip  material  in  the  texts  when  it  is  not  perti- 
nent to  their  purpose.  Children  should  be  taught  to  skip  ma- 
terial. Good  studying  consists  as  much  in  leaving  out  material 
unrelated  to  the  topic  in  hand  as  in  the  selection  of  points 
which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  studied.  Train  pupils  in 
power  to  study  and  hold  in  mind  an  entire  topic. 


Topics. — Certain  parts  of  history  are  more  important  than 
other  parts.  Consequently  some  parts  need  to  be  studied, 
some  merely  read,  and  some  entirely  omitted.  Large  move- 
ments, and  the  causes  and  results  of  great  events  are  most 
important,  while  the  details  of  wars  and  battles  and  minor 
events  are  of  least  importance.  Many  military,  political,  legal 
and  economic  facts  of  history  are  too  difficult  for  the  compre- 
hension of  children.  Where  such  is  the  case  the  children  should 
merely  read,  the  teacher  summarizing  for  them  at  the  close. 
The  work  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  should  be 
developed  by  the  Topic  Method.  Suggestions  are  given  herein. 
The  teacher  must  make  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  and 
remembers  the  central  ideas  of  which  the  details  given  in  the 
text  and  other  books  are  an  elaboration  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  vividness  alone.  The  details  of  battles,  campaigns, 
wars  and  of  most  political,  legal  and  financial  measures  being 
too  difficult  for  the  child  to  comprehend  in  their  right  relation 
and  significance,  should  not  be  studied  and  memorized.  Where 
these  facts  as  a whole  have  an  important  bearing  on  history, 
the  teacher  should  summarize  their  influence  and  present  to 
the  class. 


In  assigning  a lesson  make  the  assignment  by  a definite 
subject  or  topic,  not  by  a certain  number  of  pages.  All  reading 
or  study,  however  broad,  should  be  done  to  a point. 
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Honorary  Promotion. — For  honorary  promotion,  con- 
duct, quantity  and  quality  o£  work  will  be  considered!:  Where 

no  special  mention  is  made  of  honorary  promotio/i,  the  prin- 
cipal and  teacher  will  use  their  judgment  in  requiring  addi- 
tional supplementary  work  to  secure  the  honorary  certificate. 
Each  pupil  will  be  required  to  .report  orally  in  class  several 
times  during  each  term,  the  topics  of  greatest  interest  to  him 
in  his  supplementary  reading. 

CuMULATi\'E  Reviews. — Cumulative  reviews  are  indi- 
cated for  many  grades.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  graduate 
the  children  from  the  grammar  school  with  a large  body  of 
definite  recallable  knozvledge  and  a still  larger  body  of  recog- 
nisable knouiedgc. 


CIVICS. 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  civics  is  to  give  the  children 
definite  and  concrete  ideas  and  standards  of  conduct  controll- 
ing the  social  relations  of  men  and  women.  Further,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  such  observation  and  analysis  of  social 
situations  that  some  heightened  power  to  form  independent 
personal  opinions  shall  be  given,  a power  which  is  demanded 
of  every  person  by  a democratic  government  and  society. 
Civics,  particularly  in  the  B Eighth  Grade,  is  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  to  life  situations  much  that  has  been  learned 
m the  various  school  subjects  as  they  are  seen  in  terms  of 
human  need.  History  and  political  ethics,  geographic  distribu- 
tion and  economic  problems,  physiology  and  public  health  have 
relations  that  need  to  be  studied,  not  in  the  isolation  of  their 
special  fields,  but  in  their  relationship  to  each  other  as  they 
touch  individual  and  social  life.  Civics  is  the  one  subject 
which  gives  a direct  treatment  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations, 
and  it  ought  to  be  the  crowning  study  of  the  public  schools, 
which  have  been  established  primarily  to  perfect  citizenship. 

Do  not  neglect  the  great  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed to  human  achievement  outside  of  war  and  politics.  Put 
emphasis  upon  such  eminent  Americans  as  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Whitney,  Morse,  Florence  Nightingale,  Edison,  Pasteur,  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard,  and  others.  In  connection  with  our  own  State 
speak  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  the  early  pioneers, 
and  others. 
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The  Materials  for  Civics. — Civics  will  find  its  mate- 
rials wherever  social  institutions  are  discussed;  in  the  business 
practices  described  in  upper  grade  arithmetic,  in  political 
geography,  in  the  applications  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
the  control  of  domestic,  municipal,  and  national  health;  but 
pre-eminently  in  the  situations  of  political  and  social  history. 


Civics  is  most  closely  related  to  history,  and  in  the  earlier 
grades  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  that  subject  where- 
ever  the  material  permits.  In  the  primary  grades  the  concrete 
biographical  material  will  appeal.  Later  the  force  of  social 
principles,  as  supported  by  great  men,  will  begin  to  appear. 
Finally  in  the  more  deliberate  and  formal  treatment  of  the 
B Eighth  Grade  the  child  should  become  conscious  of  the  social 
institutions . of  which  he  is  a member;  he  should  know  their 
contribution  to  his  happiness  and  safety  and  welfare;  and  at 
last  he  should  be  made  sensitive  to  his  obligations  and  those 
opportunities  which  are  afforded  him  at  every  instant  of  life 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  a good  citizen.  It  is  therefore  in- 
tended that  an  effective  concentration  of  this  work  be  accom- 
plis.hed  in  the  B Eighth  Grade,  and  careful  and  complete 
study  from  a text-book  be  undertaken. 


Texts. — ^The  history  texts  will  give  a good  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  social  questions.  In  the  lower  grades  use  as  a 
supplementary  text  Dole’s  American  Citizen.  In  the  B Eighth 
Grade,  for  the  more  formal  study,  use  Dunn’s  The  Community 
and  the  Citizen. 


Method. — Avoid  memorization  of  facts  as  facts.  It  is 
easy  to  create  an  interest  in  social  affairs  because  their  problems 
impinge  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Work  largely  by  the  method 
of  observation,  reading,  inquiry  and  discussion.  Avoid  all  par- 
tisan discussion,  as  for  example  in  the  study  of  the  Civil  War, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  more  modern  controversies.  Try  to 
create  a strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  social  conduct  and  strong  attitudes  of  revulsion 
against  those  types  of  social  misconduct  about  which  there  can 
be  no  question.  Work  particularly  to  fix  admirable  and  desir- 
able qualities  of  human  character  in  the  minds  of  children  by 
showing  how  they  have  been  present  in  the  personalities  of 
great  human  leaders  such  as  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  others. 
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OUTLINE  IN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

A FOURTH  GRADE. 

HISTORY. 

The  hero  tale  and  history  tale  have  been  recounted  in  the 
preceding  grades  as  material  for  reading  and  oral  language. 
History  as  a subject  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  grade. 
The  method  of  instruction  is  largely  that  of  oral  presentation 
by  the  teacher  and  oral  reproduction  by  the  pupil,  with  dis- 
cussion of  the  situations  involved  in  the  story.  The  use  of 
some  simple  historical  reading  is  supplemental  to  the  teacher’s 
oral  presentation.  The  work  of  this  year  offers  two  parallel 
approaches  to  the  later  study  of  history:  biographical  history 
and  local  history. 

Biographical  History. — The  biographical  history  will  be 
covered  by  the  stories  from  American  colonial  and  pioneer  life 
selected  from  the  books  here  mentioned,  or  from  such  other 
material  as  the  teacher  may  choose.  Pratt’s  Stories  of  Colonial 
Children  and  Stories  of  American  Pioneers,  Johonnot’s  Stories 
of  Our  Country,  McMurry’s  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  West,  Eggleston’s  Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans, Mowry’s  American  Pioneers,  and  Our  Holidays  (retold 
from  St.  Nicholas),  will  be  found  helpful  in  supplementing  the 
oral  presentation  of  the  subject.  These  stories  may  be  read 
aloud  to  the  class  by  various  children,  or  read  by  groups  of 
children  and  told  by  them  to  the  class.  Reproduction  and  dis- 
cussion should  follow. 

Local  History. — The  local  history  to  be  studied  is  that 
of  San  Francisco  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Correlate  with 
geography.  The  children  may  read  “The  Story  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’’ in  Sexton’s  Stories  of  California,  pages  169-179.  For 
further  material  the  teacher  may  refer  to  Wagner’s  Pacific 
History  Stories,  Hood’s  Tales  of  Discovery  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  Powers’  Historic  Tales  of  the  Old  Missions. 

Not  all  of  our  schools  need  to  study  the  same  local  history 
topics.  The  spots  of  historic  interest  are  not  equally  known 
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and  available  to  the  various  children,  nor  are  they  equally 
significant  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  Two  lists  of  topics 
taken  from  Mrs.  O’Neal’s  Topics  for  Local  History  Work  are 
suggested.  The  first  should  be  used  by  all  schools.  From  the 
second,  four  or  five  particular  topics  should  be  selected  by  par- 
ticular schools,  as  the  material  for  study  and  observation  lies 
within  reach  of  the  school  or  is  of  peculiar  significance  to  that 
portion  of  the  city. 


TOPICS  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 


1.  Indians  who  once  lived  here;  their  modes  of  life. 


2.  The  Spaniards ; where  from  and  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  peninsula. 


3.  The  Mission  Dolores;  location  and  description  of 
church  and  cemetery. 


4.  Conditions  (geographic,  climate)  which  made  San 
Francisco  a favorable  place  for  settlement. 

5.  Houses  of  Spaniards ; of  what  constructed,  how  built, 
and  how  covered. 


6.  Occupations  of  the  people  who  came  here  first ; small 
settlements. 


7.  The  Presidio ; location  and  present  use ; meaning  of 
word ; used  for  what  purpose  by  Spaniards. 

8.  The  American  settlement  at  Yerba  Buena ; location ; 
occupations  of  the  people. 

9.  Telegraph  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  Rincon  Hill,  and  Bernal 
Heights ; manner  in  which  names  were  obtained  and  purposes 
for  which  used  in  early  days. 
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TOPICS  FOR  SELECTION. 

1.  Portsmouth  Square;  a few  of  the  historical  scenes  of 
which  it  was  the  center. 

2.  Meiggs’  Wharf  and  Long  Wharf ; their  importance  in 
early  days. 

3.  Mission  Creek  and  Potrero ; situation  and  use. 

4.  Location  of  first  house  built  by  an  American  (Captain 
Richardson)  ; location  of  American  settlement. 

5.  Population  in  1842  (50)  and  in  1860  (50,000)  ; cause 
of  the  rapid  increase ; the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
development  of  the  city. 

6.  Streets  named  for  pioneers ; streets  which  have  been 
built  on  land  filled  in  and  where  the  bay  formerly  came; 
changes  in  the  water  front. 

7.  Opening  of  Market  street;  steam  paddy;  levelling  of 
the  sand  hills;  development  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city; 
horse  cars,  cable  cars  and  electric  cars. 

Holidays. — Continue  the  observance,  in  some  simple  man- 
ner, of  such  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Lincoln’s  Birth- 
day, Washington’s  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Labor  Day  and 
Admission  Day. 


civics. 

Wherever  the  history  material  permits,  emphasize  the  per- 
sonal qualities  manifested  in  the  lives  of  great  men  which  have 
contributed  to  the  country’s  welfare. 

Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  children  by  talks  and  discus- 
sions some  of  the  easily  understood  principles  of  government, 
such  as — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  “government”  and  the  neces- 
sity for  some  form  of  it. 
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2.  The  family  and  its  government. 

3.  The  schoolroom  and  its  government. 

4.  The  playground  and  its  government. 

See  Dole,  The  American  Citizen,  Chapters  I,  II,  III. 


B FOURTH  GRADE. 


HISTORY. 


The  method  of  history  instruction  in  this  grade  is  largely 
that  of  oral  presentation  by  the  teacher  and  oral  reproduction 
by  the  pupil,  with  discussion  of  the  situations  involved  in  the 
story.  The  reading  of  simple  historical  stories  by  the  children 
is  supplemental  to  the  teacher’s  oral  presentation.  The  work 
of  this  grade  continues  with  two  parallel  approaches  to  the  later 
study  of  history:  biographical  history  and  local  history. 

Biographical  History. — The  biographical  history  will  be 
covered  by  the  stories  from  American  colonial  and  pioneer  life 
selected  from  the  books  here  mentioned,  or  from  such  other 
material  as  the  teacher  may  choose  to  use  for  her  story  telling. 
Eggleston’s  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 
and  Eggleston’s  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 
Tappan’s  American  Hero  Stories,  McMurry’s  Pioneers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  Our  Holidays,  will  be  found  to  give 
valuable  supplementary  readings. 

These  stories  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  class  by  various 
children,  or  read  by  groups  of  children  and  told  by  them  to  the 
class.  Reproduction  and  discussion  should  follow. 

Local  History. — The  local  history  to  be  studied  is  that 
of  California,  with  such  Pacific  Slope  history  as  is  necessary 
to  give  a proper  setting.  Correlate  with  geography.  The 
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children  should  read  Sexton’s  Stories  of  California.  This  may 
be  done,  as  with  the  biographical  history,  by  allowing  a group 
of  children  to  read  a single  story,  presenting  it  to  the  class. 
The  teacher  will  find  further  material  for  her  own  presentation 
in  Winterburn’s  The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest,  Wagner’s  Pa- 
cific History  Stories,  and  Powers’  Historic  Tales  of  the  Old 
Missions. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  and  should  be  among 
those  receiving  attention. 

1.  Voyages  of  Balboa,  Magellan  and  Drake. 

2.  The  exploration  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino. 

3.  The  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay  ; Portola’s  expedi- 
tion. 

4.  The  Indians  of  California;  their  modes  of  life. 

5.  The  founding  of  the  Missions.  (Indicate  location  on 
an  outline,  sandboard  or  wall  map.  Use  pictures  of  a few 
Missions. ) 

6.  The  Mission  Indians  ; manner  of  living ; treatment  by 
the  Spanish. 

7.  Towns  founded  by  the  Spanish  about  the  Missions ; 
mode  of  life  among  the  early  Spanish  families. 

8.  How  California  became  a part  of  the  United  States ; 
capture  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco. 

9.  Occupations  of  Americans  who  came  before  1848; 
trade  in  hides,  tallow,  etc. 

10.  Discovery  of  gold ; mining  excitement : ships  to  San 
Francisco  and  rush  to  the  mines;  rapid  growth  of  the  city; 
conditions. 

11.  The  Donner  party  as  typical  of  those  crossing  the 
plains. 

12.  Other  ways  of  coming  to  California  in  the  early  days. 

13.  The  opening  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway. 

14.  Economic  changes. 

Holidays. — Continue  the  observance,  in  some  simple  man- 
ner, of  such  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas.  Washington’s 
Birthday,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Labor  Day  and 
Admission  Day. 
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CIVICS. 

Wherever  the  history  material  permits,  emphasize  the 
personal  qualities  manifested  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  country’s  welfare. 

• Continue  the  talks  and  discussions  on  some  of  the  easily 
understood  principles  of  government,  such  as — 

1.  The  idea  a city  and  its  government. 

2.  The  idea  of  a state  and  its  government. 

3.  The  idea  of  the  government  of  our  country. 

4.  Titles  and  names  of  the  chief  officer  in  each  of  the 
three. 

Correlate  with  geography.  Consult  Dole’s  The  American 
Citizen  for  ideas  as  to  this  work. 
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A FIFTH  GRADE. 

{Introductory  History  to  Page  187). 

HISTORY. 

In  the  preceding  grades  the  work  has  been  largely  bio- 
graphical. 

In  this  grade  the  work  is  to  take  on  a large  range  of  facts 
and  events.  The  biographical  element  is  still  prominent,  but 
woven  about  the  story  of  the  hero  is  the  story  of  the  hero’s 
part  in  American  History.  The  event  should  be  brought  into 
greater  prominence  than  before.  The  Introductory  History 
(California  State  Series)  is  to  be  bought  and  used  through  the 
story  of  Washington,  page  186.  The  book  should  be  used  as  a 
reader  more  than  as  a history  text.  There  should  be  no  assign- 
ment of  lessons  to  be  learned  and  recited  by  memorizing  from 
the  text,  though  pupils  should  be  able  to  reproduce,  orally, 
the  substance  of  the  stories.  The  work  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  bring  out  and  reinforce  the  pictures  drawn,  so  as  to  enrich 
the  mind  of  the  child.  Barnes’  Elementary  History  of  the  U.  S. 
is  recommended  as  a supplementary  text. 

Cumulative  review : Summaries  of  all  chapters  studied. 

Moore’s  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  Blaisdell  and  Ball’s  Hero 
Stories  from  American  History,  Higginson’s  American  Ex- 
plorers, Baldwin’s  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest,  McMurry’s 
Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,  and  Bass’  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 
furnish  abundant  supplementary  material. 

Have  four  or  five  children  read  a story  in  one  of  these 
books  for  oral  reproduction  in  the  child’s  own  language  in 
the  class,  or  have  each  one  of  a group  read  part  of  the  story 
aloud  to  the  class.  The  teacher  may  supplement  orally  from 
any  other  material  she  may  choose. 

Correlate  the  history  work  with  that  of  geography  by  look- 
ing up  the  localities  mentioned. 

Honorary  Promotion : Completed  readings  of  and  reports 
on  two  of  above  list  of  supplementary  books. 
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CIVICS. 

Wherever  possible,  get  a standard  and  ideal  of  conduct 
from  the  life  of  the  great  Americans  treated  in  the  history 
reader,  such  as  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George 
Washington. 

Discuss  the  necessity  of  government  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  John  Smith,  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
others.  In  connection  with  the  colonies,  discuss,  in  simple 
terms,  local  government  as  found  in  the  colonies,  and  central- 
ized government  as  found  in  the  King  and  Parliament. 


B FIFTH  GRADE. 

{Introductory  History  from  Page  187  to  end). 


HISTORY. 

In  the  history  work  of  this  grade  the  biographical  element 
is  still  prominent,  but  woven  about  the  story  of  the  hero  is  the 
story  of  the  hero’s  part  in  American  History.  The  event  should 
be  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 
The  Introductory  History  (California  State  Series)  is  to  be 
bought  and  completed  from  page  187.  The  book  should  be 
used  as  a reader  more  than  as  a history  text.  There  should 
be  no  assignment  of  lessons  to  be  learned  and  recited  by 
memorizing  from  the  text.  The  w'ork  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  bring  out  and  reinforce  the  pictures  drawn,  so  as  to  enrich 
the  mind  of  the  child. 

The  amount  of  oral  presentation  of  histoi^  stories  by  the 
teacher,  the  characteristic  method  of  the  Fourth  Grade,  is  much 
decreased  in  this  grade,  and  the  amount  of  parallel  reading 
is  increased.  Moore’s  From  Colony  to  Commonzvealth,  Blais- 
dell  and  Ball’s  Hero  Stories  from  American  History,  and  the 
works  named  for  the  A Fifth  Grade  will  be  found  to  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  parallel  reading. 
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The  stories  in  these  books  may  be  read  aloud,  or  read 
and  told  to  the  class,  by  various  groups  of  children. 

Correlate  the  history  work  with  that  of  geography  by  look- 
ing up  the  localities  mentioned. 

Cumulative  Review  and  Honorary  Promotion  work : Fol- 
low directions  for  A Fifth  Grade  above. 


CIVICS. 


Wherever  possible,  get  a standard  and  ideal  of  conduct 
from  the  lives  of  great  Americans  treated  in  the  history  reader, 
such  as  George  Washington,  Daniel  Boone,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


In  connection  with  the  chapter  on  the  Revolution,  discuss 
the  following  topics  in  simple  form  ; 


1.  Who  makes  the  laws  and  by  what  right? 

2.  The  right  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  govern 
America. 

3.  The  state  governments  of  the  free  colonies  and  why 
they  joined  in  a national  government. 


In  connection  with  our  history  under  the  Constitution, 
discuss  the  following  topics  in  simple  form : 

1.  How  the  western  country  was  formed  into  states. 

2.  Nationalism  vs  sectionalism. 

3.  Our  relations  to  our  island  possessions. 

4.  Reclamation  and  conservation. 


A-6  Grade. 
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A SIXTH  GRADE. 

HISTORY. 

The  course  planned  for  this  grade  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  a view  of  general  history  in  preparation  for  the  later, 
more  systematic,  study  of  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
Topics  should  be  treated  fully  enough  to  awaken  the  lasting 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  great  deeds  and  their  doers.  To  illus- 
trate, the  stories  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Lycurgus,  Leonidas, 
Socrates,  Demosthenes,  Alexander,  Romulus  and  Remus,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Hannibal,  the  Gracchi,  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero,  Con- 
stantine, Attila,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  Marco  Polo,  Rienzi,  Galileo,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  others,  aid  the  boy  or  girl  to  grasp  facts  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  our  present-day 
life.  The  teacher  should  present  orally  the  relation  of  each 
important  nation  in  turn  to  the  world’s  history,  and  should 
constantly  correlate  the  history  with  geography  through  the 
use  of  maps. 

The  book  recommended  for  use  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
in  this  grade  is  Wallach’s  Historical  and  Biographical  Narra- 
tives. Pupils  shall  not  be  required  to  buy  this  book,  but  will  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  it  for  use  from  the  school  libraries. 
Haaren  and  Poland’s  Famous  Men  of  Greece,  Famous  Men  of 
Rome,  and  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Baldwin’s  50 
Famous  Stories  Retold,  Lansing’s  Barbarian  and  Noble,  Tap- 
pan’s  European  Hero  Stories,  Creighton’s  Heroes  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Niver’s  Great  Names  and  Nations,  Mowry’s  First 
Steps  in  the  History  of  England,  Blaisdell’s  Stories  from  Eng- 
lish History,  and  Warren’s  Stories  from  English  History  give 
rich  supplementary  material ; in  addition  to  which,  teachers 
may  develop  the  subject  from  other  sources.  Topics  that  may 
be  given  in  this  grade  are : 

Early  Egyptian  Life. 

The  Persians  in  their  relations  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  and  what  we  have  learned  from  them. 
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The  Romans  and  what  they  have  taught  us. 

The  Germanic  races  as  the  heirs  of  the  Romans.  Their 
bequest  to  the  modern  world. 

Cumulative  review:  Give  frequent  tests  by  countries,  or 

eras. 


Honorary  Promotion:  Completed  readings  of  and  re- 

ports on  two  of  books  named  in  list  of  supplementary  works. 


CIVICS. 

History  gives  the  personalities  and.  situations  which  con- 
stitute the  embodiment  of  the  best  civic  principle.  Wherever 
the  material  gives  a situation  where  some  individual  has  per- 
formed or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men,  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed.  In 
general,  in  this  Grade,  discuss  the  actions  and  motives  of  pub- 
lic men  of  previous  ages  than  ours,  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  standards  of  those  times  with  those  of  to-day.  The  follow- 
ing topics  to  be  treated  in  simple  form,  are  suggested  as  exam- 
ples : 

Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

The  death  of  Socrates. 

The  homely  virtues  of  Cincinnatus. 

The  civic  ideals  of  the  Gracchi. 

The  work  of  Charlemagne ; of  Alfred  the  Great. 

King  John  and  Magna  Charta. 

Joan  of  Arc  as  a patriot. 

Galileo  as  a hero  of  science. 


B-6  Grade. 
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B SIXTH  GRADE. 

{Brief  History  of  the  U.  S.,  to  page  87). 


HISTORY. 


With  this  grade  a more  systematic  study  of  American 
History  opens.  In  the  previous  grades  the  biographical  ele- 
ment was  dominant.  Now  the  larger  movements  of  history 
are  studied  directly  as  such,  though  biographical  and  narrative 
materials  are  still  to  be  used  to  give  reality  and  interest  to  the 
subject. 

The  work  of  this  grade  will  relate  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  its  Exploration  and  Settlement. 

McMaster’s  Brief  History  of  the  U.  S.  (California  State 
Series)  is  the  required  text.  The  ground  to  be  covered 
reaches  to  page  87.  The  fine  print  may  be  omitted. 

For  parallel  reading  liberal  assignments  from  the  James 
Otis  Series,  Colonial  Stories  (retold  from  St.  Nicholas), 
Hart’s  Colonial  Children,  Foote  and  Skinner’s  Explorers  and 
Founders  of  America,  Tappan’s  Ovir  Country’s  Story,  Guer- 
ber’s  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  Stone  and  Pickett’s 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies  are  to  be  given.  The  teacher 
will  assign  stories  to  be  read  by  various  groups  of  children, 
who  will  read  them  aloud  to  the  class  or  tell  them.  Follow  with 
discussion  and  reproduction  of  story. 

Gordy,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  Sheldon-Barnes’  Studies  in  American  History  are 
recommended  as  reference  text-books. 

Other  valuable  works  for  reference  in  this  grade  are: 
Lawler’s  The  Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan,  Shaw’s  Dis- 
coverers and  Explorers,  and  Southworth’s  Builders  of  Our 
Country,  Book  I. 
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Topics  that  may  be  given  in  this  grade  are:  (The  refer- 

ence numbers  are  to  pages  in  the  Brief  History,  unless  other- 
wise specified). 

I.  The  Discovery  of  the  Western  World. 

1.  Beginning  of  Discovery  (p.  1-11). 

2.  Columbus  (11-18). 

3.  The  Successors  of  Columbus. 

a.  The  Cabots  (19-21). 

b.  Balboa  (22-23). 

c.  Magellan  (23-25). 

d.  Narvaez  (26-27). 

e.  De  Soto  (28-29). 

f.  Cartier  (29-30). 

g.  Drake  (34-35). 

II.  The  early  Era  of  Settlement. 

1.  French  (32-33). 

2.  Spanish  (33-34). 

3.  English  (35-38). 

III.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Colonies  (41-87). 

Cumulative  Review  : Summary  on  page  18 ; numbers  1,  2, 
4,  5,  6 on  page  31,  except  references  to  fine  print : summary  on 
page  40  ; numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  9 on  page  53 ; summary  on 
page  69 ; and  summary  on  page  86. 

Honorary  Promotion:  Readings  of  and  reports  on  three 
of  list  of  supplementary  books  given  above,  to  point  reached 
in  history  study  in  the  work  of  this  grade. 


B-6  Grade. 
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CIVICS. 

History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  con- 
stitute the  embodiment  of  the  best  civic  principle.  Wherever 
the  material  gives  a situation  where  some  individual  has  per- 
formed or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men,  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

In  this  grade  the  following  situations  are  suggested  as  ex- 
amples : 

The  devotion  of  Columbus  to  a scientific  idea. 

Missionary  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  religious  devotion  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  religious  tolerance  of  Roger  Williams. 

The  various  forms  of  government  represented  in  the  col- 
onies and  the  other  countries,  particularly  the  monarchical  form 
of  government. 
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A SEVENTH  GRADE. 

{Brief  History  of  U.  S.,  pages  87-196). 

HISTORY. 

Continue  the  more  systematic  study  of  American  History, 
studying  the  larger  movements  directly  as  such  by  the  topical 
method,  using  biographical  and  narrative  material  as  supple- 
mentary. 

The  text  continues  to  be  the  Brief  History,  running  from 
page  87  to  page  196.  Fine  print  may  be  omitted. 

For  parallel  reading  liberal  assignments  from  Gordy’s 
American  Leaders,  Foote  and  Skinner’s  Makers  and  Defenders, 
of  America,  Hart’s  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution, 
Revolution  Stories  (retold  from  St.  Nicholas),  Tomlin- 
son’s The  War  for  Independence,  Price’s  Lads  and  Lassies  of 
Other  Days,  Fiske’s  How  the  U.  S.  Became  a Nation,  Bald- 
win’s Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  others  from  lists 
of  earlier  grades  not  completed,  are  to  be  given. 

The  teacher  will  assign  stories  to  be  read  by  various 
groups  of  children,  who  will  read  them  aloud  or  tell  them. 
Follow  with  discussion  and  reproduction  of  the  story. 

Gordy,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Fiske’s  History  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Sheldon-Barnes’  Studies  in  American  History  are  recom- 
mended as  text-books  for  reference. 

The  work  of  this  grade  will  cover  the  following  move- 
ments or  large  topics:  (The  reference  numbers  are  to  pages 

in  the  Brief  History,  unless  otherwise  specified). 

I.  Government  in  the  English  Colonies  (87-101). 

For  reading  only,  “The  Indians’’  (87-101). 

II.  The  French  Settlements. 

1.  In  Canada  (114-117). 

2.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  (117-122). 


A-'j  Grade. 
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III.  The  Conflict  between  the  English  and  French  in 
America. 

1.  Preliminary  struggle  (123-129). 

2.  Final  struggle  (129-143). 

IV.  Disagreement  of  the  English  Colonies  with  the 
Mother  Country. 

1.  Causes  (147-150). 

2.  Early  stages  of  resistance  (150-158). 

V.  The  Struggle  for  Independence  (158-196). 

Cumulative  Review:  Numbers  1,  2,  6,  7 and  8 on  page 
100;  summary  on  page  122 ; numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 on  page 
133;  numbers  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10  on  page  146;  summary  on 
page  157;  same,  page  167 ; same,  page  180;  same,  pages  192-93. 

Honorary  Promotion : Readings  of  and  reports  on  three 

of  supplementary  books  on  list  given  above,  to  point  reached 
in  the  history  work  of  this  grade. 


CIVICS. 

History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  con- 
stitute the  embodiment  of  the  best  civic  principle.  Wherever 
the  rhaterial  gives  a situation  where  some  individual  has  per- 
formed or  failed  to  perfgrm  his  noblest  part  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men,  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

In  this  grade  the  following  situations  are  suggested  as 
examples : 

The  patient  resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country. 

The  difference  between  the  democratic  and  monarchical 
forms  of  government  as  brought  out  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
colonists  and  the  imposed  rule  of  Royal  governors  should  be 
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explained.  The  resistance  of  the  colonists  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  Englishmen  fighting  for  acknowledged  English 
rights. 

The  patient  endurance  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  treason  of  Arnold  at  West  Point. 

The  evil  effects  of  partisanship  in  Congress. 


B SEVENTH  GRADE. 

{Brief  History  of  U.  S.,  pages  196-332). 

HISTORY. 

Continue  the  more  systematic  study  of  American  History, 
studying  the  larger  movements  directly  as  such  by  the  topical 
method,  using  biographical  and  narrative  material  as  supple- 
mentary. 

The  text  continues  to  be  the  Brief  History  running  from 
page  196  to  page  332.  Fine  print  may  be  omitted. 

For  parallel  reading  liberal  assignments  from  Bass’  Stories 
of  Pioneer  Life,  Hart’s  Hozv  Our  Grandfathers  Lived,  Guer- 
ber’s  Story  of  the  Great  Republic,  Roosevelt’s  Stories  of  the 
Great  West,  Tomlinson’s  JVar  of  i8i3,  Hitchcock’s  The  Lou- 
isiana Purchase,  Blaisdell  and  Ball’s  Hero  Stories  from  Ameri- 
can History,  and  others  from  lists  of  previous  grades  not  com- 
pleted. are  to  be  given. 

The  teacher  will  assign  stories  to  be  read  by  various 
groups  of  children,  who  will  read  them  aloud  to  the  class  or 
tell  them.  Follow  with  discussion  and  reproduction  of  the 
story. 


B-y  Grade. 
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Gordy,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Fiske’s  History  of  the  U.  S., 
and  Sheldon-Barnes’  Studies  in  Ameriean  History  are  recom- 
mended as  text-books  for  reference. 

The  work  of  this  grade  will  cover  the  following  move- 
ments or  large  topics : (The  reference  numbers  are  to  pages 

in  the  Brief  History,  unless  otherwise  specified). 

T.  The  Critical  Period. 

1.  Conditions  at  end  of  the  Revolution  (p.  196- 

205). 

2.  The  Constitutional  Convention  and  its  work 

(205-208). 

3.  Social  and  economic  state  of  the  country  in 

1789 — for  reading  only,  (210-222). 

II.  Under  the  Constitution. 

1.  The  administrations  in  turn  to  that  of  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  paying  especial  attention  to 

a.  The  organization  of  the  new  Govern- 

ment (222  following). 

b.  Westward  growth  (240-247  and  264- 

280). 

c.  The  struggle  for  commercial  inde- 

pendence (249-264). 

d.  The  several  stages  of  the  slavery  ques- 

tion (273-275,  293-295,  323,  326-328) . 

e.  Foreign  relations  (281-282,  316-323). 

Cumulative  Review:  Numbers  1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10  on  page 
209;  numbers  1,  3,  7 on  page  221 ; numbers  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  11 
on  pages  235-6;  numbers  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9 on  pages  247-8;  num- 
bers 4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13  on  pages  262-3;  numbers  4,  5,  6, 
8,  9 on  page  277 ; numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8 on  pages  286-7  ; 
numbers  2,  4,  5,  8,  9 on  page  299;  numbers  1,  3,  6,  7 on  page 
315;  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  on  pages  328-9. 
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Honorary  Promotion;  Readings  of  and  reports  on  three 
of  supplementary  books  on  list  given  above,  to  point  reached 
in  the  history  work  of  this  grade. 


CIVJCS. 

History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  con- 
stitute the  embodiment  of  the  best  civic  principle.  Wherever 
the  material  gives  a situation  where  some  individual  has  per- 
formed or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men,  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

In  this  grade  the  following  topics  are  suggested  as  exam- 
ples : 


The  sacrifice  of  special  interest  to  general  good  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Jefferson’s  theories  of  government. 

National  honor  in  our  dealings  with  France  and  England. 

International  law.  (See  Dole,  The  American  Citizen, 
Chapters  XLH,  XLIIL). 

The  meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Clay,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson,  Webster,  Calhoun,  as  patriots. 


A-8  Grade. 
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A EIGHTH  GRADE. 

{Brief  History,  page  332  to  end.) 


HISTORY. 


Complete  the  more  systematic  study  of  American  History, 
studying  the  larger  movements  directly  as  such  by  the  topical 
method,  using  biographical  and  narrative  material  as  supple- 
mentary. Bring  the  history  down  to  date  so  that  the  children 
will  face  our  modern  political  and  social  problems  preparatory 
to  a study  of  them  in  civics. 

The  text  for  the  American  History  continues  to  be  the 
Brief  History,  running  from  page  332  to  page  436.  The  fine 
print  may  be  omitted. 

For  parallel  reading  liberal  assignments  from  Hart’s  Ro- 
mance of  the  Civil  War,  Mowry’s  American  Inventions  and 
Inventors,  Western  Frontier  Stories  (retold  from  St.  Nicho- 
las), and  others  from  lists  of  previous  grades  not  completed, 
are  to  be  given. 

The  teacher  will  assign  stories  to  be  read  by  various 
groups  of  children,  who  will  read  them  aloud  to  the  class,  or 
tell  them.  Follow  with  discussion  and  reproduction  of  the 
story. 

Gordy,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Fiske’s  History  of  the  U .S., 
and  Sheldon-Barnes’  Studies  in  American  History  are  recom- 
mended for  use  as  text-books  of  reference. 

The  work  of  this  division  will  cover  the  following  move- 
ments or  large  topics:  (The  reference  numbers  are  to  pages 

in  the  Brief  History,  unless  otherwise  specified). 
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I.  The  Issue  of  Slavery. 

1.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  question  (332-335). 

2.  The  Rise  of  the  Republican  party  (335-336). 

3.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  (336-337). 

4.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  (337-338). 

5.  The  John  Brown  raid  (338). 

II.  The  Struggle  for  the  Union. 

1.  The  election  of  1860  (338). 

2.  The  events  of  the  war  (361-384). 

3.  The  problems  of  the  restoration  of  peace. 

a.  Reconstruction  (385-390). 

III.  The  New  Union. 

1.  Our  internal  development  since  the  close  of 

the  war  for  the  Union. 

a.  Purchase  of  Alaska  (390). 

b.  Opening  of  the  Far  West  (393-401). 

c.  The  rise  of  new  industries  (393-395, 

399-400). 

d.  Our  mechanical  and  industrial  prog- 

ress (401-403). 

2.  Political  events  since  1872. 

a.  Domestic  affairs. 

U.  Administrations  to  the  death  of 
President  McKinley  (404- 
430). 

2^.  President  Roosevelt’s  policies 
(430-434). 

3^.  President  Taft’s  administra- 
tion (434-435). 


A-8  Grade. 
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b.  B'oreign  relations. 

1^.  Chile,  Hawaii,  Venezuela  (418, 
420). 

21.  Cuba  (421). 

31.  The  Spanish- American  War 
(422-426). 

41.  The  Far  East  (426-427). 

51.  The  Mexican  Revolution. 

c.  Present-day  problems. 

H.  Industrial  and  Commercial. 

21.  International. 

Cumulative  Review : Summary  on  page  339 ; same,  for 
page  350,  page  365,  page  375;  numbers  1,  2 on  page  384; 
summary  on  page  392 ; same,  for  page  403,  page  420,  and 
page  435. 

Honorary  Promotion : Readings  of  and  reports  on  three 
of  the  supplementary  books  given  on  list  aboVe  to  point  reached 
by  the  work  of  this  grade.  See  also  below. 


CALIFORNIA  HISTORY. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  in  American  History,  within 
six  weeks  or  thereabouts  of  the  close  of  the  term,  the  class 
should  turn  to  survey  the  history  of  California,  in  order  that 
a due  appreciation  of  its  romance,  adventure  and  significance 
may  be  had. 

For  this  purpose.  Hunt’s  California  the  Golden  is  recom- 
mended as  a supplementary  text-book.  In  outline,  the  work 
should  cover  the  following  topics  and  any  others  that  the 
teacher  may  select: 

I.  Period  of  discovery  and  exploration. 

1.  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

2.  Vizcaino. 

3.  Portola. 
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II.  The  Mission  period. 

1.  The  Padres  and  their  work, 
a.  Father  Junipero  Serra. 

III.  The  early  American  period. 

1.  Discovery  of  Gold. 

a.  Sutter. 

2.  Fremont. 

3.  The  American  conquest. 

4.  Admission  to  the  Union. 

IV.  Statehood. 

1.  The  Fifties. 

2.  Civil  War  times. 

3.  Building  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

4.  Under  the  new  Constitution. 

Cumulative  Review : Tests  on  the  four  periods  of  Cali- 
fornia History  as  just  above  outlined. 


Honorary  Promotion : As  above  stated,  plus  an  excellent 
record  in  the  study  of  California  History. 


History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  con- 
stitute the  embodiment  of  the  best  civic  principle  wherever  the 
material  gives  a situation  where  some  individual  has  performed 
or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men.  the  civic  prin- 
ciple involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed. 


A-8  Grade. 
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In  this  grade  the  following  topics  are  suggested  as  typical 
of  those  considered  valuable : 

Lessons  of  patriotism  from  the  Civil  War. 

Immigration. 

Pauperism. 

Education. 

The  tariff. 

America  as  a world-power. 

The  “trusts.” 

Conservation  and  reclamation. 

Pure  food  acts — State  and  Federal. 

Socialism. 

The  peace  movement. 

Quarantine  regulations — State  and  Federal. 
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XXIV.  The  government  of  the  Nation.  (Dunn,  218- 
227). 

XXV.  How  the  expenses  of  government  are  met. 
(Dunn,  228-238). 

Cumulative  Review:  Frequent  tests  on  topics  of  current 
interest  related  to  governmental  affairs  in  Nation,  State  and 
City. 


Honorary  Promotion:  Readings  of  and  reports  on  one 

other  book  on  the  subject  of  civics,  not  used  in  the  earlier 
grades.  The  teacher  may  select  such  a work. 


LANGUAGE  AND 
COMPOSITION 


INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  AND 
COMPOSITION. 


One  aim  of  education  is  correct  thinking.  Composition 
is  training  the  child  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
good  English.  As  reading  should  be  from  the  first  a thought- 
getting process,  so  composition  should  be  always  a thought- 
expressing process.  Thinking  must  come  before  expression. 
Too  often  children  are  asked  to  express  something  when  they 
have  thought  nothing.  Even  the  formal  drill  for  fixing  certain 
forms  in  language  should  have  a thought  content.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  must  stimulate  or  awaken  thought  in  the  child  before 
asking  for  its  expression.  The  expression  of  the  thought  leads 
to  greater  clearness,  so  reforming  and  recasting  the  sentence, 
paragraph  or  composition  gives  better  language  and  clearer 
thought.  Correction  is,  therefore,  one  essential  part  of  compo- 
sition. It  must,  however,  be  only  such  as  will  help  the  child 
to  better  self-expression.  Suit  the  corrections  to  the  age  and 
development  of  the  child. 

Essential  to  composition  are  meanings  of  words,  sentence 
structures,  thought,  and  motive  or  incentives  for  expression. 
The  child  learns  oral  language  largely  from  what  he  hears ; 
therefore  must  the  teacher  be  a model  of  correct  speaking. 
Written  language  is  to  a great  extent  an  imitation  of  what  the 
child  reads.  Thus  is  every  reading  lesson  a teaching  of  compo- 
sition. To  be  effective  the  child  must  be  made  observant  of 
the  meaning  of  words  in  their  context,  of  the  construction  of 
sentences.  Note  howia  repetition  of  words  is  avoided,  why 
a sentence  is  inverted,  and  infinitive  or  participle  used  instead 
of  a subordinate  clause.  Observe  how  the  sentence  is  given 
unity,  strength,  clearness,  adapting  the  work  to  the  maturity 
of  the  grade.  The  child  must  observe  the  unity  of  a good  sen- 
tence, then  the  unity  of  a good  paragraph,  and  later  the  unity 
of  a good  selection.  As  he  thus  thinks  in  its  completeness  the 
thought  of  another,  he  acquires  completeness  in  his  own 
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thought.  What  he  learns,  in  his  reading  lesson,  of  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  he  applies  in  his  study  of  history  and 
geography,  and  what  he  learns  from  these  subjects  reacts  upon 
his  own  thought  and  expression.  Since  we  think  in  language 
as  it  sounds  to  us,  good  oral  reading  is  of  utmost  importance ; 
and,  since  we  think  in  sound,  reading  composition  aloud  is  the 
best  method  for  its  correction.  Avoid  all  reading  matter  which 
contains  bad  grammar,  such  as  dialect.  Drill  in  correct  forms 
till  they  sound  correct  to  the  child : then,  as  he  reads  his  com- 
position aloud,  his  ear  will  detect  errors  which  would  escape 
memorized  rules  of  technical  grammar. 

The  child  acquires  thought  from  all  the  subjects  which  he 
studies  in  school:  therefore  must  all  subjects  be  drawn  upon 
for  composition  material.  Even  in  arithmetic,  instead  of 
always  giving  the  children  examples  from  a book,  they  should 
often  be  required  to  make  up  and  word  well  their  own  ex- 
amples. Before  writing,  the  child  should  think  his  subject 
through  and  through,  stimulated  by  questions  from  the  teacher 
or  by  class  discussion.  He  should  then  arrange  his  thoughts, 
following  unconsciously  the  models  that  have  been  put  before 
him  in  literature,  geography  and  history.  Do  not  check  free- 
dom and  originality  of  thought  by  over-criticism,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  writing  to  become  crude  by  haste 
or  indifference.  Mere  volubility  from  tongue  or  pen  is  not 
in  itself  a virtue.  Both  thinking  and  expression  need  guid- 
ance. 

Motive  for  expression  is  of  utmost  importance.  Per  cent, 
grading,  promotion,  scolding  and  adver.se  criticism  never  lead 
to  best  effort.  With  most  children,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  the  teacher’s  approval  is  a great  incentive.  Hearty 
appreciation  of  the  good  leads  to  the  better.  An  appreciative 
audience  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to  a speaker  or  writer.  The 
child  may  not  have  an  audience  for  everything  he  writes,  but 
if  the  teacher  and  class  are  occasionally  his  listeners,  then  other 
written  exercises  take  on  new  interest  as  preparation  for  such 
audience.  If  the  effort  is  an  honest  one,  something  may  always 
be  found  to  commend,  and  correction  must  be  helpful  to  the 
child  in  better  thought  and  expression. 
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ORAL  COMPOSITION. 


In  the  lower  grades  the  composition  should  be  largely 
oral,  the  written  work  increasing  as  the  child  advances  from 
grade  to  grade.  In  the  upper  grades  oral  composition  in  large 
part  takes  the  form  of  recitation.  Correction  in  language 
should  be  made  by  quietly  suggesting  the  right  form  and  not 
by  stopping  the  child’s  thought  for  a lecture  on  technical  gram- 
mar. With  a nervous  or  timid  child  the  correction  is  best 
made  at  the  close  of  his  recitation.  Occasionally  exercises 
may  be  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  oral  composition,  sub- 
jects being  assigned  to  look  up  and  present  to  the  class  in  talks. 
The  subjects  should  always  be  such  as  will  interest  the  list- 
eners ; thus  the  speaker  has  an  attentive  audience.  Debates 
may  give  practice  in  speaking.  Children  must  be  taught  the 
use  of  authorities  and  reference  books,  preparation  and  ar- 
rangement of  material,  discrimination  between  argument  and 
mere  assertion,  the  difference  between  clear,  forceful  language 
and  mere  bombast.  Debate  unguided  often  controverts  its  own 
purpose. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPOSITION. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  vital  in  arriving  at  effective  re- 
sults in  Composition.  Frequently,  subjects  should  be  chosen 
from  interests  that  arise  directly  out  of  the  every  day  lives  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  for  such  material  breathes  reality,  and 
prompts  spontaneity  of  treatment  on  their  part.  The  expression 
of  thought  is  then  their  own,  and  not  the  teacher’s. 

Pictures  are  good  subjects  for  composition,  especially  for 
young  children.  Teachers  must  be  skillful  in  leading  children 
to  a correct  reading  of  a picture.  We  all  read  print ; compara- 
tively few  read  pictures.  The  exercise  may  be  merely  to 
describe  what  is  seen  in  the  picture  or  to  make  a story  sug- 
gested by  the  picture.  When  children  are  slow  to  begin  the 
work  the  teacher  should  be  ready  to  suggest  several  lines  of 
treatment,  then  ask  each  child  to  invent  his  own.  A general 
class  lesson  may  be  given  from  a picture  large  enough  to  be 
seen  by  all.  Small  pictures  pasted  on  cards  are  distributed 
to  the  class  and  each  child  holds  up  his  picture  as  he  reads  or 
tells  the  story. 

A story  is  read  or  told  to  the  children.  They  reproduce 
the  story  as  told ; tell  it  with  some  modifications  of  incidents, 
or  make  a similar  story  of  their  own.  Literal  paraphrasing 
is  a bad  exercise  in  composition. 

Nature  study  from  plants,  animals,  outdoor  geography, 
school  gardening,  experiments  and  observations  and  visits  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  will  give  most 
interesting  thought  for  expression.  Observation  here  forms 
a basis  for  both  writing  and  drawing. 

Geography  is  full  of  good  composition  subjects.  These 
should  generally  take  the  form  of  letters  from  points  of  travel. 
The  mere  skeleton  of  facts  given  in  the  text-lx)ok  should  be 
filled  out  from  supplemental  and  parallel  reading.  The  teacher 
should  be  always  ready  to  suggest  incidents  that  will  give 
spice  to  such  letters.  Good  letters  of  travel  should  be  read  to 
the  class. 
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Reading  and  literature  offer  many  good  subjects.  These 
are  particularly  useful  for  oral  expression  as  a means  for  test- 
ing the  power  of  silent  reading.  Attention  must  be  constantly 
called  to  choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentence  and  para- 
graph, paragraph  topics  and  relation  of  paragraph  topics  to 
each  other.  Abstracting  a prose  selection  tests  the  child’s 
grasp  of  the  thought.  Character  sketches,  expanded  descrip- 
tions or  stories  following  the  author  as  a model,  all  give  power 
of  thought  and  language.  Current  topics  offer  much  of  in- 
terest. A committee  for  each  day  or  week  may  be  appointed 
to  inform  the  class  of  important  events.  Their  reports  may 
be  oral  or  written  on  the  blackboard.  Or  a current  topic  paper 
may  be  prepared,  editors  being  appointed  for  each  week.  This 
subject  requires  skillful  handling.  The  teacher  should  pos- 
sess an  elementary  knowledge  of  political  economy  and  inter- 
national law.  Current  history  needs  interpreting  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  children.  Such  work  is  recommended  for  the 
grammar  grades. 

The  forms  of  business  and  social  correspondence  should 
receive  much  attention  in  the  proper  grades.  These  are  the 
two  forms  of  written  composition  which  will  be  most  used  in 
after  life.  Our  work  is  not  to  produce  men  of  letters. 


Much  composition  should  be  based  on  the  parallel  reading 
from  history  and  geography.  Half  of  the  class  should  write 
at  the  board  while  the  others  write  on  paper. 

Not  everything  the  child  writes  need  be  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  and  correct  their 
own  errors  before  submitting  to  the  teacher  or  to  another 
pupil  for  criticism.  Oral  correction  is  most  effective.  Point 
out  a few  typical  errors  in  several  compositions;  then  have 
children  look  for  similar  ones  in  their  own  or  their  neighbor’s 
work.  Do  not  fail  to  commend  excellence. 

The  following  steps  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  aim  of 
all  good  composition  training : 

1 — Full  reading,  thought  and  collection  of  material.  2 — 
Selection  and  arrangement  before  writing  (outlining).  3 — 
Free  and  spontaneous  writing.  A — Careful  criticism  and  re- 
vision. Most  teachers  aim  at  the  third  step,  omitting  the 
preparation.  Many  omit  the  fourth  step,  thus  failing  to  make 
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the  pupil  a self-critic.  Some  try  to  make  the  third  and  fourth 
step  simultaneous,  thus  making  the  child  self-conscious  and 
the  style  stilted.  The  four  steps  are  all  necessary  for  the  best 
originality. 

Constant  attention  should  be  called  to  the  qualities  of 
good  writing  in  history  and  literature.  As  the  child  learns  to 
analyze  the  author’s  thought  and  perceive  its  arrangement, 
he  masters  the  art  of  study,  and  this  reacts  upon  his  own  power 
of  thought  and  expression.  Thus  are  all  the  Language  Arts 
correlated. 

To  secure  good  composition  the  teacher  must  stimulate 
thought  in  her  pupils  and  aid  its  better  expression  by  apprecia- 
tion and  kindly  criticism.  Children  must  be  aided  to  think 
clearly  and  to  arrange  their  thoughts  in  good  order. 

There  should  be  daily  exercises  in  short  composition,  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  blackboard.  Two  periods  should  be  set 
aside  each  week  for  longer  composition.  The  following  steps 
are  suggested  for  the  longer  compositions.  These  steps  may 
extend  over  several  periods ; they  may  be  modified  for  younger 
pupils : 

1.  Oral  composition — discussion  by  teacher  and  class. 
In  higher  grades  pupils  present  material  from  topics  and  refer- 
ences previously  assigned  ; with  younger  pupils  teacher  reads 
or  tells  them  material  to  be  used  in  composition. 

(a)  Select  point  of  view  and  wording  of  subject. 

(b)  Select  topics,  rejecting  those  not  suited  to  point  of 
view. 

(c)  Arrange  topics  to  make  best  sequence. 

With  older  pupils  several  points  of  view  and  sets  of  topics 
may  be  suggested.  Thus  guided  they  may  use  any  of  these 
or  make  new  ones.  With  younger  pupils  and  older  ones  not 
well-trained,  many  outlines  on  different  subjects  should  be 
worked  out  on  the  blackboard. 

This  step  may  be  one  day’s  lesson. 

2.  First  writing.  Having  thought  and  planned  carefully, 
the  pupil  may  now  write  freely  and  spontaneously. 
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3.  Read  aloud,  correcting  by  ear  as  well  as  by  eye.  Many 
errors  will  be  heard  which  would  not  be  seen.  In  a room  of 
fifty  each  pupil,  after  a little  practice,  will  read  his  composi- 
tion in  a low  tone  without  disturbing  his  neighbor.  Ask  each 
to  make  his  composition  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  before 
it  leaves  his  hands. 

4.  Pass  to  neighbor,  who  reads  aloud,  making  correc- 
tions and  suggestions  in  pencil. 

5.  Return  to  writer,  who  looks  over  corrections  and 
confers  with  critic  regarding  any  he  does  not  understand  or 
agree  with. 

6.  Appeal  to  teacher  on  any  differences.  The  teacher 
discusses  these  questions  and  decides  them.  Each  pupil  thus 
gets  instruction  on  the  difficulties  of  the  entire  class,  and  not 
alone  on  his  own  careless  blunders.  The  pupils  thus  become 
the  justice  courts  of  language,  the  teacher,  the  supreme  court, 
gives  instruction  to  all  the  class  on  appealed  cases.  The 
teacher’s  work  is  with  matters  where  the  pupils  do  not  know 
or  are  in  doubt.  All  this  is  done  in  class. 

7.  Several  papers  read,  without  criticism,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  class. 

8.  Some  mistakes  may  have  escaped  both  writer  and 
critic,  so  several  compositions  are  then  read  aloud  and  crit- 
icised by  teacher  and  class.  Some  sentences  and  paragraphs 
may  be  worked  over  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  gives 
suggestions  regarding  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  com- 
position showing  how  to  make  it  better.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  good  Qualities. 

9.  The  class  now  rewrite  their  compositions,  using  all 
the  suggestions  obtained  from  each  other  and  the  teacher. 
These  are  written  in  the  composition  folder,  writing  on  the 
left-hand  page  only. 

10.  Teacher  corrects  the  composition  in  book  or  folder, 
indicating  errors  by  marginal  signs,  thus,  S for  spelling,  C for 
capitals,  G for  grammar,  P for  punctuation,  jf  for  paragraph, 
Wd  for  choice  of  words,  etc. 
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11.  The  pupil  then  copies  composition  on  the  right  hand 
page,  finding  and  correcting  errors.  To  encourage  careful 
work  a check  mark  at  the  top  of  a page  indicates  that  only  the 
sentence  in  which  an  error  occurs  need  be  rewritten. 

12.  Encourage  pupils  to  take  a pride  in  their  work,  to 
note  improvement  as  the  composition  folder  becomes  filled 
and  to  keep  the  right  hand  page  as  nearly  blank  as  possible. 

From  Fourth  to  Eighth  grades  composition  books  or 
folders  must  be  kept  in  which  one  long  and  two  short  composi- 
tions must  be  corrected  each  month. 


1st,  2d,  2d  Y ears. 
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OUTLINE  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Make  all  composition  oral  during  the  first  year,  taking 
material  from  reading  lessons,  stories,  points  of  compass,  ob- 
servation of  familiar  things,  spontaneous  drawing,  the  acting 
of  stories,  etc. 

During  the  second  term  teachers  may,  if  they  wish,  train 
children  to  write  on  the  blackboard  their  name,  age  and  resi- 
dence, using  these  in  simple  sentences.  The  Cyr  Dramatic 
Reader  and  Reynard,  the  Fox,  offer  good  material  for  acting. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Make  the  work  largely  oral.  Let  the  written  work  be  at 
the  blackboard.  At  first  single  sentences,  then  several  sen- 
tences pertaining  to  the  same  subject.  Be  sure  that  the  child 
has  a thought  and  the  language  is  used  to  express  that 
thought,  not  for  the  purpose  of  merely  “making  sentences.” 

Teach  the  use  of  capitals,  period  and  question  mark  and 
such  common  abbreviations  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Dr.  Begin  to 
observe  in  reading  lessons  quotation  marks  and  comma,  but 
do  not  yet  teach  the  use  of  these. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Continue  oral  composition.  Develop  or  stimulate  thought 
on  a subject,  then  write  several  sentences.  Gradually  lead 
children  to  rearrange  sentences  to  make  good  paragraph.  Call 
attention  to  structure  of  paragraph  in  reading,  central 
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thought,  subordinate  thoughts  arranged  about  it.  During 
second  term  write  two  or  three  paragraphs.  Call  attention  in 
the  reading  to  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences  to 
make  them  fit  together  in  the  paragraph.  Make  the  ear  the 
test  of  good  composition.  If  the  ear  is  incorrect,  educate  it  by 
oral  drill  and  reading  of  correct  form.  Mere  rules  are  useless 
if  the  expression  does  not  sound  right  to  the  child. 

A large  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade  should  be  done  at 
the  blackboard.  The  work  of  the  year  will  be  based  upon 
Part  I of  English  Lessons,  Book  One.  The  text-book  indicates 
the  character  of  the  work  but  does  not  give  an  adequate 
amount.  It  must  be  very  largely  supplemented.  There  should 
be  a daily  exercise  in  composition. 

The  book  will  not  teach  itself.  Work  cannot  be  assigned 
from  it  to  be  done  by  children  at  their  seats.  Each  lesson  must 
be  carefully  developed.  Do  not  follow  the  book  slavishly. 
Some  lessons  are  not  adapted  to  California,  to  city  life,  or  to 
your  locality.  Take  the  suggestions  for  treatment  of  such 
lessons,  but  use  material  suited  to  your  class.  Substitute  other 
selections  for  those  not  suited  to  the  class.  Do  not  make  the 
children  commit  definitions. 


The  A Third  Grade  will  use  suggestions  and  suitable 
material  as  far  as  lesson  14,  page  37,  State  English  Lessons. 
Book  One.  The  B Third  Grade  will  use  suggestions  an<l 
.suitable  material  as  far  as  Part  II,  page  84. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


In  this  year  children  should  begin  to  put  their  thoughts  in 
more  definite  form.  To  this  end  teacher  and  class  should  do 
much  work  together.  Each  member  of  the  class  contributes 
something  to  the  thought  and  expression  and  passes  judgment 
upon  the  final  form.  One  composition  is  produced  upon  the 
blackboard.  This  is  the  combined  effort  of  teacher  and  class. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  draws  out  the  best  that  is  in  each  pupil 
and  trains  the  judgment  regarding  both  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Much  work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  during  the 
Fourth  Year  and  continued  for  a portion  of  the  time  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth. 


4th  Year. 
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The  steps  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Oral  composition.  Teacher  and  class  talk  over  the 
subject.  The  teacher  gives  the  class  much  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  better  to  tell  younger  children  than 
to  say,  “Find  out”  ; they  bring  in  a vast  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion. 


(2)  Decide  whether  it  is  to  be  a composition  or  letter, 
etc.  It  should  always  be  written  as  if  to  interest  or  instruct 
someone. 

(3)  Decide  upon  the  important  topics  or  parts  of  the 
composition,  rejecting  those  not  important.  Get  the  best  word- 
ing for  these  topics,  writing  them  on  the  board  in  the  order  of 
their  acceptance. 

(4)  Consider  the  topics  in  the  order  of  sequence,  decid- 
ing which  will  make  the  best  introduction,  which  should  come 
second  or  third,  and  which  will  make  the  best  conclusion.  Re- 
write on  the  blackboard  in  the  order  in  which  the  topics  are  to 
be  used.  Each  topic  is  to  be  expanded  into  a paragraph. 
Everything  pertaining  to  that  topic  should  be  in  this  para- 
graph. Point  out  some  well-constructed  paragraphs  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

(5)  Teacher  and  class  are  now  ready  to  construct  the 
first  paragraph.  Call  for  sentences  on  this  topic.  After  the 
class  have  put  each  sentence  in  good  form,  the  teacher  writes  it 
on  the  blackboard.  When  an  inappropriate  sentence  is  sug- 
gested point  out  the  topic  under  which  it  would  properly  come. 

(6)  When  a sufficient  number  of  sentences  are  secured 
for  the  paragraph,  teacher  and  children  read  aloud  to  determine 
in  what  order  the  sentences  should  come  and  how  the  wording 
should  be  changed  so  that  they  will  follow  each  other  smoothly 
in  the  paragraph.  Refer  to  good  models  in  the  reading  lessons. 

(7)  When  the  paragraph  has  been  thus  revised  children 
may  copy  it  on  paper  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitals  and  penmanship. 

(8)  Treat  other  paragraphs  in  similar  manner. 
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This  will  appear  to  be  very  slow  work ; often  but  a single 
paragraph  will  be  accomplished  in  a lesson.  But  it  will  be  very 
instructive  work,  as  the  teacher  guides  the  children  into  correct 
habits  of  both  thought  and  expression.  It  appears  at  first 
glance  to  lack  spontaneity  and  originality,  but  it  is  indeed  very 
rich  in  both  of  these,  for  each  child  is  called  upon  at  every 
point  to  exercise  his  judgment  on  both  thought  and  language. 
His  judgment  improves  rapidly  since  at  every  point  of  lesson 
it  is  aided  by  the  teacher’s. 

Gradually  introduce  into  this  exercise  a larger  and  larger 
amount  of  independent  work.  Thus  after  several  exercises  in 
arranging  paragraph  topics,  when  a new  set  have  been  put  upon 
the  board,  ask  half  the  class  to  step  to  the  board  and  arrange 
them  in  best  order  for  a composition,  while  those  at  their  seats 
watch  the  work  to  offer  improvements.  When  two  or  three 
paragraphs  of  a composition  have  been  thus  written  let  the 
class  at  blackboard  and  seats  write  the  next  paragraph  inde- 
pendently and  subject  this  work  to  class  criticism,  or  let  part  of 
the  class  only,  write  at  the  blackboard  and  those  at  the  seats 
suggest  betterment.  As  the  work  progresses  through  the  year 
there  should  be  an  increasing  amount  of  independent  para- 
graph writing. 


If  there  is  danger  that  the  pupils  grow  weary  of  a compo- 
sition subject  before  its  completion,  it  may  be  outlined,  part 
of  the  paragraphs  written  and  the  subject  dropped,  or  the 
teacher  read  to  the  class  her  own  completion  of  the  work. 
This  completion  by  the  teacher  gives  them  a good  model  of 
composition.  Do  not  keep  them  on  one  composition  subject 
till  they  weary  of  it.  Composition,  well-taught,  is  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  the  day. 

A large  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade  should  be  done  at 
the  blackboard.  The  work  of  the  year  will  be  based  upon  Part 
II  of  English  Lessons,  Book  One.  The  text-book  indicates  the 
character  of  the  work  but  does  not  give  an  adequate  amount. 
It  must  be  very  largely  supplemented.  There  should  lie  a daily 
exercise  in  composition. 

The  book  will  not  teach  itself.  Work  cannot  be  assigned 
from  it  to  be  done  by  children  at  their  seats.  Each  lesson  must 
be  carefully  developed.  Do  not  follow  the  book  slavishly. 
Some  lessons  are  not  adapted  to  California,  to  city  life,  or  to 
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your  locality.  Take  the  suggestions  for  treatment  of  such 
lessons,  but  use  material  suited  to  your  class.  Substitute  other 
selections  for  thipse  not  suited  to  the  class. 

The  A Fourth  Grade  will  use  suggestions  and  suitable 
material  as  far  as  lesson  51,  page  116.  The  B Fourth  Grade 
will  use  suggestions  and  suitable  material,  completing  Part  II. 
One  long  and  two  short  compositions  must  be  corrected  in 
composition  book  or  folder  each  month. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 


Continue  work  of  composite  composition.  (See  Fourth 
Year.)  Let  children  write  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  each 
composition  independent  of  teacher,  then  read  for  criticism. 
Put  emphasis  on  the  good  things.  Gradually  increase  the  num- 
ber of  paragraphs  written  independently.  More  and  more  inde- 
pendent outlining.  Composite  composition  should  be  but  part 
of  the  work.  Children  should  do  much  writing,  aiming  only, 
at  free  and  spontaneous  expression  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Sometimes  such  thought  and  feeling  must  be  stimu- 
lated by  discussion,  bringing  out  individual  opinions  and  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Material  is  thus  developed  for  a more 
formal  lesson  on  arrangement  of  topics,  paragraphing,  etc. 
Compositions  which  happen  to  be  well  arranged  in  this  spontan- 
eous writing  should  be  read  and  favorably  commented  upon. 
See  "Introduction  to  Language  and  Composition.” 
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The  work  of  this  year  will  be  based  upon  Part  III,  Lan- 
guage Lessons,  Book  One.  Omit  all  technical  grammar.  Drill 
on  the  correct  use  of  the  irregular  verbs. 


PRESENT. 

PAST. 

PAST  PARTICIPAL. 

Used  alone  or  with 

Means  past  time. 

When  any  one  of 

one  of  these  helpers ; 

and  is  used  with- 

these  helpers  is  pres- 

do, did,  may,  can, 
must,  will,  shall, 
could,  would,  should. 

out  3.  helper. 

ent  ; am,  are,  be,  be- 
ing, been,  have, 
having,  has,  is,  was, 
were. 

see 

saw 

seen 

go 

went 

gone 

come 

came 

come 

write 

wrote 

written 

break 

broke 

broken 

do 

did 

done 

drive 

drove 

driven 

sit 

.sat 

sat 

set 

set 

set 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lie 

lay 

lain 

Keep  these  forms  before  the  children  on  blackboard  or  in 
composition  books  and  refer  to  them  constantly  in  correcting 
oral  and  written  language.  Teach  them  to  correct  their  own 
errors  by  referring  to  these  forms.  Have  forms  written  in  the 
proper  column  indicating  the  reason  for  the  same,  thus : 


He  can  write. 

He  wrote  (past) 

He  had  written. 

She  ivill  speak. 

I spoke  (past) 

He  could  have  writ- 

They speak  (present) 

He  went  (past) 

ten. 

We  shall  go. 

John  came  (past) 

I had  spoken. 

It  zoas  spoken. 
They  must  have 
spoken. 
Having  gone. 
They  must  have 

gone. 

A Fifth  take  to  lesson  91.  B Fifth  complete  the  book. 

Composition  must  not  be  confined  to  the  lessons  outlined  in 
the  book.  A large  amount  of  other  material  must  be  used. 

One  long  and  two  short  compositions  must  be  corrected  in 
composition  book  or  folder  each  month. 


6th  Year. 
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SIXTH  YEAR. 

See  outline  in  Grammar,  page  87.  Devote  much  time  to 
written  and  oral  composition.  Give  constant  drill  on  the  correct 
use  of  pronouns,  possessives,  plurals,  and  irregular  verbs. 
Teach  the  helpers  used  with  the  three  forms  of  the  verb,  as 
indicated  under  Fifth  Grade  work.  There  should  be  a daily 
exercise  in  composition  throughout  this  year.  (See  Introduc- 
tion to  Composition.) 

SIXTH  TO  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  will  take  their  compo- 
sition subjects  in  part  from  the  history  and  geography  and  the 
reading  connected  with  these  subjects.  In  addition  to  this,, 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  paragraph  writing  and  to  outlining. 
The  work  suggested  for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  may  be 
used  profitably  for  any  children  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
drill  of  this  character.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  our  classes  have 
had  enough  of  this  drill. 

The  oral  correction  of  composition  in  class  has  been  found 
very  helpful,  as  each  pupil  gets  the  benefit  of  the  corrections 
and  the  teacher  is  saved  much  laborious  work.  The  teacher, 
however,  must  look  over  some  composition  for  the  sake  of  spell- 
ing, capitals,  grammar,  penmanship,  and  correct  form.  Before 
a set  of  compositions  is  corrected  by  the  teacher  there  should 
be  oral  correction  in  the  class,  pointing  out  in  several  papers 
characteristic  mistakes.  Composition  should  then  be  rewritten 
by  pupils  and  put  in  the  composition  book  or  folder,  using  left 
page  only.  The  teacher  then  looks  over  the  composition,  indi- 
cating by  marginal  signs  the  sentences  in  which  mistakes 
occur,  thus,  S for  spelling,  C for  capitals,  G for  grammar,  P 
for  punctuation,  |f  for  paragraph,  W for  choice  of  words,  etc. 
Pupil  then  rewrites  on  right-hand  page,  correcting  mistakes. 
As  a premium  on  careful  work,  a cross  at  the  top  left-hand 
page  indicates  that  only  the  sentences  in  which  mistakes  occur 
need  be  copied  on  right-hand  page.  Appeal  to  pupil’s  pride  to 
keep  the  right-hand  pages  as  nearly  blank  as  possible.  Have 
them  note  improvement  in  their  own  work.  See  “Introduc- 
tion to  Language  and  Composition.” 

One  long  and  two  short  compositions  must  be  corrected  in 
composition  book  or  folder  each  month. 


NATURE  STUDY 


INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURE  STUDY. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Nature  Study  trains  all  the  senses.  It  quickens  sense  per- 
ception. It  interests  the  child  in  the  forces  and  objects  of  na- 
ture about  him.  It  gives  an  elementary  knowledge  of  common 
things. 

“Object  Lessons,”  and  “Nature  Study”  have  been  good, 
but  it  is  time  for  the  next  step  in  advance.  Naturalize  the  en- 
tire Course  of  Study.  Make  the  work  concrete.  This  is  real 
nature  study. 

We  have  done  much  in  this  direction  already.  Manual 
Training,  Cooking,  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  Culture  are  Na- 
ture Study  for  they  quicken  the  child’s  senses,  exercise  his  judg- 
ment and  promote  physical  development. 

In  Manual  Training  children  should  learn  more  than  the 
handling  of  tools.  Wood  should  be  known  by  smell,  taste, 
color.  They  should  test  the  qualities  which  adapt  them  to 
their  various  uses.  They  should  know  the  source  of  the  various 
lumbers  in  the  markets  and  the  use  of  each  in  the  construction 
of  a building.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  observe  building 
operations,  and  to  note  the  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  used. 
They  should  be  able  to  read  simple  plans.  Manual  Training 
should  shorten  any  subsequent  apprenticeship  and  not  be  the 
source  of  bad  habits  subsequently  to  be  corrected. 
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Cooking  offers  the  opportunity  for  teaching  much  ele- 
mentary science,  qualities  of  food  articles,  hygienic  qualities 
of  various  foods.  Children  should  be  taught  the  economic  use 
of  fuel  in  cooking  and  the  economy  of  time  in  the  preparation 
of  a meal.  Sight,  taste,  smell  and  feeling  may  be  trained  in 
marketing.  Children  should  often  be  given  articles  a little 
tainted  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  The  danger  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  from  tainted  foods  should  be  pointed  out.  Not 
enough  sense  training  of  this  kind  is  given  and  yet  what 
Nature  Study  is  of  greater  value  than  that  which  trains  the 
nose  to  detect  slightly  tainted  meat,  fish  or  oysters? 

Drawing  and  Music  train  ear  and  eye.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  far  beyond  their  power  to  perform.  Oc- 
casionally good  singers  or  players  should  be  invited  to  the 
school  to  entertain  the  children  with  classical  music.  In  every 
community  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  will  be  glad  thus 
to  share  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Fine  works  of  art 
should  be  placed  before  the  class  not  for  critical  study  but  for 
sympathetic  appreciation  and  enjoyment.  One  or  two  pictures 
brought  before  a class  at  a time  are  better  than  a whole  gallery, 
for  many  things  tend  only  to  confuse.  Children  may  be  taken 
to  the  art  gallery  or  museum  for  the  study  of  a limited  number 
of  things  each  time. 

Flowers,  birds,  trees,  etc.,  are  studies  as  a basis  for  draw- 
ing and  composition.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  see 
good  proportions  in  buildings,  to  observe  beauty  in  all  com- 
mon things — trees,  sky,  clouds,  water,  sunset.  The  beauty  of 
nature  is  not  less  important  than  its  truth. 

Physical  Culture  and  supervised  play  in  the  public  play- 
ground or  the  school  yard  give  hard  muscles,  rosy  cheeks  and 
quickened  judgment. 

Geographical  excursions  offer  some  of  the  best  sense  train- 
ing, and  the  Museum  of  Geography  will  give  the  best  means  of 
handling  things.  ( See  Geography. ) 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


The  school  garden  offers  the  most  profitable  work  in  Na- 
ture Study.  Most  of  our  city  children  know  the  common  fruits 
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and  vegetables  only  as  they  appear  in  the  markets  or  on  the 
dinner  table.  Many  of  the  most  important  farm  products  are 
but  words  which  they  see  on  the  pages  of  the  History  and 
Geography.  The  school  garden  should  contain  the  most  com- 
mon vegetables.  A small  patch  of  wheat  in  the  school  garden 
may  be  the  only  wheat  the  child  has  seen ; but  this  small  patch, 
enlarged  by  the  imagination  and  supplemented  by  pictures  and 
descriptive  matter,  may  expand  into  the  grain  fields  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  the  Mississippi,  or  of  Alberta. 

Many  of  our  school  buildings  have  little  available 
ground,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  a square  inch.  A 
stalk  of  corn  may  be  grown  in  a flower  pot,  or  a hill  of  potatoes 
in  a vegetable  box.  By  making  the  most  use  of  what  we  have 
we  get  more.  There  is  no  school  but  can  do  something  in  rais- 
ing the  most  common  food  plants. 

The  chief  value  of  the  school  garden  is  the  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  home  garden.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  cultivate  plants  in  their  homes — have  them  report  from  time 
to  time  what  plants  they  are  raising  and  how  they  are  doing. 
Home-grown  vegetables  may  be  brought  to  school  for  illustra- 
tion. Try  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  parents  in  the  home 
garden.  The  girls  will  be  as  much  interested  as  the  boys. 
Give  instruction  in  cultivation  of  the  most  common  flower- 
ing plants.  A very  small  piece  of  ground  carefully  cultivated 
will  keep  a few  flowers  on  the  parlor  or  dining  room  table.  The 
vegetables  from  the  home  and  the  school  garden  give  good  ma- 
terial for  Nature  Study,  drawing,  home  and  school  room  deco- 
ration. The  love  of  gardening  implanted  in  the  boy  or  girl  may 
give  to  the  man  or  woman  many  hours  of  pleasant  and  profit- 
able leisure — leisure  that  might  otherwise  be  ill-spent. 


Prof.  Wickson’s  Vegetables  of  California  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  book  and  a most  useful  guide  for  teachers  or  children. 


We  have  endeavored  to  make  every  part  of  this  course 
concrete  and  practical.  Reading  is  taught  from  beginning  to 
end  for  thought  content.  Geography  begins  with  observation 
and  follows  lines  of  children’s  interest.  Arithmetic  deals  with 
real  measurements  and  with  life  conditions  and  problems. 
History  is  enriched  by  parallel  and  supplemental  reading.  In 
Language  the  child  is  trained  to  think  and  helped  to  a better 
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expression  of  his  thought.  If  all  these  are  carried  out  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  Course  of  Study  will  be  naturalized  and  Nature 
Study  will  form  part  of  every  subject. 

For  schools  that  can  do  more  work  than  is  indicated  above, 
we  give  a list  of  references  where  material  and  method  of  treat- 
ment may  be  found.  While  this  work  is  left  optional,  we  trust 
that  each  school  will  be  able  to  do  some  work  and  correlate  it 
with  other  work  in  the  course  of  study.  Each  school  should 
select  its  nature  work  according  to  its  environment.  Schools 
near  the  Park  will  find  much  material  ready  at  hand,  those  near 
salt  water  will  find  a different  material. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Seed  Babies,  Ginn  & Co. 

A Few  Familiar  Flowers,  Heath. 

Lessons  with  Plants,  Bailey. 

How  We  are  Fed,  Chamberlain. 

How  We  are  Clothed,  Chamberlain. 

How  We  are  Sheltered,  Chamberlain. 

Experiments  with  Plants,  Osterhout. 

The  Soil,  King. 

Home  Geography,  Fairbanks. 

Lessons  in  Nature  Study,  Jenkins  & Kellogg. 

Insect  Life,  Comstock. 

Aquatic  Insects,  Miall. 

Outdoor  Studies,  Needham. 

Shells  and  Sea  Life,  Josiah  Keep. 

West  American  Shells,  Keep. 

Habits  of  California  Plants,  Chandler. 

Mountains  of  California  (chapter  on  Trees),  John  Muir. 
Wild  Flowers  of  California.  Parsons  and  Buck. 

U.  C.  Nature  Study  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Butterflies,  Scudder. 

How  to  know  Butterflies,  Comstock. 

Nature  Study,  Jackman. 

Nature  Study  and  Life.  Hodge. 


PENMANSHIP 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PENMANSHIP. 


Purposes. — In  penmanship  the  object  should  be  to  gain 
(1)  thorough- legibility,  (2)  a fair  amount  of  speed,  and  (3) 
some  individuality.  This  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  ordinary' 
person.  If  a particular  business  situation  demands  perfect  and 
permanent  legibility,  the  special  use  of  the  typewriter  sup- 
plants handwriting.  If  great  speed  is  required  shorthand  is 
utilized.  There  can  be  a great  waste  of  time  trying  to  get  cer- 
tain results  through  penmanship  which  are,  in  modern  life, 
better  secured  by  other  means. 

Use  of  Copy  Book. — The  copy  book  is  used  mainly  for 
form.  It  gives  the  model  of  legibility.  The  children  will 
copy  this  slowly  and  laboriously,  at  first.  To  counteract  the 
effect  of  this  copy  work,  parallel  exercises  in  free  movement 
work  should  be  given.  Use  practice  paper  for  most  of  the 
work. 

At  first  insist  on  constant  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  until  there  is  a perfect  knowledge  of  how  each  letter 
should  be  made.  During  this  stage  there  will  be  a sameness 
in  the  writing  of  the  class.  Once  the  letters  are  mastered 
singly  and  in  combination  little  marks  of  individuality  will 
appear.  So  long  as  these  do  not  lessen  legibility  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  Hence,  later  copy-book  work  should 
QOt  be  allowed  to  stamp  out  individuality,  which  in  the  modern 
business  system  is  quite  important  in  the  identification  of 
signatures,  etc.,  on  business  and  other  papers. 
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OUTLINE  IN  PENMANSHIP. 
A FIRST  GRADE. 


Blackboard  work  with  movement  exercises.  Teachers 
may  begin  to  teach  letters  the  last  10  weeks  of  the  term. 


B FIRST  GRADE. 

Movement  on  blackboard,  teach  forms  of  letters.  Teachers 
may  begin  to  teach  pupils  how  to  write  their  names  and  may 
begin  the  use  of  pencil  the  last  10  weeks  of  the  term.  Pencil 
should  be  held  the  same  as  the  pen. 


A SECOND  GRADE. 

Continue  to  use  pencil  and  use  much  care  in  the  position 
of  the  hand. 


B SECOND  GRADE. 

Continue  with  pencils  and  with  movement  exercises,  and 
promote  pupils  to  a pen  and  ink  division  if  the.  hand  is  held 
correctly.  Use  No.  1 Copy  Book. 


All  Grades. 
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A AND  B THIRD  GRADE. 

Use  No.  2 Copy  Book ; give  movement  exercises  and  drill 
on  position. 


A AND  B FOURTH  AND  A AND  B FIFTH  GRADES. 

Use  No.  3 Copy  Book;  follow  movement  exercises  and 
position  of  the  pen. 


A AND  B SIXTH  AND  A AND  B SEVENTH  GRADES. 

Use  No.  4 Copy  Book.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  teach- 
ing position  of  hand  and  pen. 


A AND  B EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Use  No.  5 Copy  Book;  take  20  minutes  once  a week  for 
movement  and  forms  of  letters.  Must  insist  on  correct  posi- 
tion of  hand  and  pen. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
HYGIENE 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
HYGIENE. 


Purpose. — The  teacher  should  try  to  convey  to  the  child 
the  fundamental  nature  of  physical  health  to  the  person  and 
the  community,  giving  only  such  facts  as  bear  a direct  relation 
to  some  daily  need  for  physical  care.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
should  be  taught  as  a practical  subject,  with  little  regard  for 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  have  no  very  direct  and 
tangible  relationship  to  health.  Do  not  hesitate  to  skip  facts 
of  this  sort  when  they  appear  in  the  texts. 

Avoid  making  a grind  of  this  subject.  Much  assigned 
reading  and  long  memorization  of  facts  defect  the  purpose  of 
the  study.  Teach  primarily  through  interest.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject where  interest  as  a factor  in  learning  is  more  important 
than  here,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  use  are  large.  Reading 
aloud  by  the  teacher,  reports  by  the  children,  with  general  and 
informal  class  discussion,  is  a most  valuable  method  here. 

Emphasize  the  social  or  community  aspect  of  health  as 
well  as  the  personal  side  from  the  very  beginning.  Such  a 
book  as  Town  and  City,  Vol.  Ill,  Gulick’s  Hygiene  Series,  is 
most  valuable  for  the  community  view  of  health. 

Use  such  material  as  you  can  find  in  the  New  California 
State  Series  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.  The  Gulick  Hygiene 
Series  will  be  most  helpful.  Other  volumes  which  may  be 
used  by  the  teacher  are : Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  How  to  Keep  Well, 
and  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live. 
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OUTLINE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  primary  grades  give  talks  on  cleanliness  and  the  im- 
portance of  proper  carriage  of  the  body — sitting,  standing  and 
walking. 

Talks  on  how  to  keep  healthy,  impressing  upon  children 
the  importance  of  breathing  pure  air,  of  eating  wholesome  food, 
and  exercising  in  the  open  air. 

Try  to  see  that  children  learn  how  to  play,  and  encourage 
them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  games. 

Emphasize  strongly  that  hygiene  is  more  than  personal : 
it  is  social. 

Books  for  teacher’s  desk:  Hozv  to  Keep  Well,  by  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.,  Cal.  State  Series  Sanitation  and  Hygiene, 
Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  I,  Good  Health. 


FIFTH  GRADES. 

Foods ; why  necessary,  kinds,  quantity,  cooking,  chewing, 
etc. 

Organs  and  processes  of  digestion,  with  effects  thereon  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Books  for  teacher’s  desk:  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live, 
by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.,  Cal.  State  Scries  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene,  Gulick’ s Hygiene  Series,  I,  Good  Health. 


Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 
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SIXTH  GRADES. 

Absorption  and  circulation,  with  effects  thereon  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics. 

Respiration  and  perspiration,  with  effects  thereon  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics. 

The  muscular  system,  structure,  uses,  hygiene,  growth, 
exercises,  etc.,  with  effects  thereon  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Books  for  teacher’s  desk:  The  Hygiene  of  the  School 
Room,  by  W.  F.  Barry,  M.  D.,  Cal.  State  Series  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene,  Gulick’s  Hygiene  Series,  I,  Good  Health. 


SEVENTH  GRADES. 

1.  Foods  and  Cooking. 

2.  Mixed  diet  beneficial. 

3.  Regularity  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

4.  Review  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  health. 

5.  Care  of  the  teeth. 

6.  Care  of  the  eyes.  ■ 

7.  Accidents,  dangers,  and  simple  aids  to  the  injured. 

8.  The  lungs  and  respiration. 

9.  Skin  and  kidneys. 

10.  Eye  and  Ear. 

11.  Throat  and  voice. 

12.  The  nervous  system. 

13.  Review  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

Books  for  teacher’s  desk:  Applied  Physiology,  by  Frank 
Overton,  M.  D.,  Cal.  State  Series  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  Our 
Bodies  and  How  we  Live,  by  A.  F.  Blaisdell,  Gulick  Hygiene 
Series,  Vol.  IV,  Physiology. 

State  Series  Primer  of  Hygiene  (Ritchie)  in  hands  of  the 
pupils  will  be  completed  in  seventh  year. 
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EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Review  work  of  Seventh  Grade.  The  study  of  the  previotis 
grades  has  been  dealing  largely  with  personal  hygiene.  The 
work  of  the  Eighth  Grade  should  deal  mainly  with  the  factors 
in  social  hygiene  or  public  sanitation.  This  word  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  correlate  with  the  Eighth  Grade  Civics.  The 
following  topics  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  work  of 
this  year : 


Micro-organisms. — In  our  demands  for  cleanliness,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  citizens,  we  now  must  take  into  account 
many  of  the  minute  organisms  known  as  bacteria,  yeasts  and 
molds,  for  we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us  in  our  every-day  life  as  well  as  of 
vital  importance  to  the  physician.  We  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  a few  of  these  bacteria  that  we  often 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  benefits  of  the  vast  majority  of 
these  forms.  Let  us  then,  in  our  work,  try  to  give  the  children 
an  acquaintance  with  this  subject  that  may  serve  them  in  their 
every-day  life.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  acquaint  them 
with  the  group  of  colorless  plants  to  which  these  minute  forms 
belong,  so  they  will  know  something  of  the  method  of  growth 
and  the  formation  of  spores.  First  study  the  larger  fungi,  as 
the  mushrooms,  toadstool,  puff-balls,  etc.  Finding  the  parts, 
the  spores,  the  conditions  favoring  their  growth,  etc.  Unlike 
the  green  plants,  they  thrive  best  in  dark  places,  where  the  food 
is  of  an  organic  nature. 

1.  Molds.  Collect  as  many  varieties  of  mold  as  possible 
and  from  all  available  sources,  bread,  cheese,  fruit,  etc.,  so  that 
the  characteri.stic  white,  thread-like  masses  will  become 
familiar.  Later  these  will  send  up  the  spore  stalks,  changing, 
as  the  spores  ripen,  to  green,  blue,  brown  or  black,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Grow  these  molds  under  various  conditions  to  dis- 
cover those  most  favorable  to  the  growth.  What  foods  are 
liable  to  mold?  How  do  molds  affect  food  as  to  taste,  smell, 
etc.?  How  can  we  protect  our  food  from  these  molds? 


Eighth  Grades. 
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2.  Yeasts.  This  is  a plant  producing  fermentation, 
changing  a sweet  solution  into  alcohol.  How  do  we  get  the 
yeasts  to  begin  with?  How  do  we  make  use  of  this  plant? 
Study  bread-making  and  the  work  of  yeast.  Test  in  dilute 
fruit  juice  and  see  the  effects;  discover  the  presence  of  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide  gas.  What  conditions  favor  fermentation  ? 
How  can  we  prevent  it  in  our  foods  ? 


3.  Bacteria.  What  are  bacteria  and  how  do  they  work? 
Where  are  they  found  ? In  the  air,  water,  soil,  food,  body,  etc. 
What  conditions  favor  their  growth?  Dark,  sheltered,  moist, 
Avarm  places,  usually. 


(A)  Useful  bacteria. 

1.  Dairying;  milk,  butter,  cheese. 

2.  Indiictries ; linen,  hemp,  jute,  sponges. 

3.  Agriculture  ; fertilizing  the  soil  by  fixing  of  nitrogen ; 
see  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  any  of  the  legumes  and  learn 
of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Station.  Read  article  on 
Inoculating  the  Ground  in  the  October  Century,  1904,  and  get 
Government  Bulletins. 

4.  Scavengers. 

5.  Fermentation ; vinegar. 


(B)  Harmful  Bacteria. 

1. '  Ferments. 

2.  Disease  germs.  What  do  we  mean  by  contagious  and 
infectious  disease?  What  are  some  of  the  diseases  caused  by 
bacteria  that  we  should  know  of?  Diphtheria,  tuberculosis, 
etc.  How  do  these  disease  germs  or  bacteria  get  into  the 
body?  Through  the  nose,  mouth,  and  the  skin,  in  the  food, 
water,  milk,  dust,  and  through  the  bite  of  insects  as  the  fly  and 
mosquito.  This  work  of  the  mosquito  is  so  important  that  it 
demands  attention.  The  children  should  be  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  destroying  the  larvae  of  these  insects,  and  this  will 
necessitate  the  study  of  the  life  history,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  and  the  children  should  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  common  culex  and  the  malaria-bearing  Anophalese. 
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(C)  Methods  of  combating  disease  bacteria. 

4.  Personal  hygiene. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  care  of  the  body,  emphasiz- 
ing at  all  times  the  power  of  the  healthy  body  to  resist  disease. 
Care  of  the  teeth,  bathing,  dressing,  ventilating,  heating,  sweep- 
ing, use 'of  public  drinking  cups,  books,  pencils,  wetting  the 
fingers  in  turning  pages,  picking  the  nose,  spitting,  and  the 
many  things  that  will  naturally  arise  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
personal  use  of  common  antiseptics.  Have  the  children  draw 
up  their  own  list  of  “don’ts.” 

5.  Domestic  Hygiene. 

Under  this  head  will  come  a study  of  the  care  of  foods, 
the  proper  disposal  of  garbage,  sewage,  and  anything  that 
makes  for  the  well-being  of  the  family.  Teach  the  simple  use 
of  disinfectants,  and  the  proper  care  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases.  Correlate  with  lessons  in  cooking. 

6.  Municipal  Hygiene. 

What  is  your  city  doing  to  insure  the  health  of  its  citizens  ? 
Study  the  city  ordinances  to  see  what  is  done  to  secure  good 
sewage,  pure  food  and  milk,  the  proper  disposal  of  garbage, 
to  keep  the  streets  clean  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  indis- 
criminate spitting,  and  the  local  quarantine.  Keep  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

7.  National  Hygiene. 

What  is  the  government  doing  to  protect  the  health  of 
her  citizens  ? The  pure  food  laws  and  the  inspection  of  foods, 
the  quarantine  stations,  etc. 

Books  for  teacher’s  desk:  A.  F.  Blaisdell,  Our  Bodies  and 
Hozv  We  Live;  California  State  Series  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene; Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  III,  Tozvn  and  City. 


Let  the  work  of  this  grade  be  largely  by  reading,  observa- 
tion and  class  discussion.  When  necessary,  conduct  class  ex- 
cursions so  that  the  children  may  actually  see  what  the  city  is 
doing  for  social  hygiene. 


Eighth  Grades. 
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The  State  Text-book  in  Physiology  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  work  in  the  eighth  grade.  Pupils  are  not  required  to  buy 
the  book,  but  may  be  urged  to  do  so.  It  is  a good  book  for 
the  pupils  to  own,  and  a good  book  to  have  in  the  homes. 

Pupils  will  study  during  the  year  the  State  Series  Physiol- 
ogy and  use  as  reference  Ritchie’s  Primer  of  Sanitation. 


READING  AND 
LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION  TO  READING  AND  LITERATURE. 


Reading  is  the  most  important  of  all  school  subjects,  be- 
cause upon  the  pupil’s  ability  to  read  depends  in  a large 
measure  his  success  in  all  other  work.  Generally  it  begins  in 
the  lower  grades  with  word  calling  instead  of  thought  getting. 
Too  often  it  continues  through  the  grades  to  be  mere  word 
calling.  Teachers  getting  the  thought  from  the  open  text  fail 
to  realize  that  the  pupil’s  voice  expresses  no  real  meaning. 

Good  reading  should  be  a vocal  diagram  of  the  sentence 
showing  the  important  parts,  the  subordinate  parts,  and  the 
relations  between  the  component  elements  of  the  sentence. 
Words  out  of  their  usual  order  (inverted  expressions)  are 
followed  by  a pause.  New,  important,  or  contrasted  parts 
receive  emphasis.  The  main  parts  of  the  thought  are  read  in 
full  voice,  subordinate  or  parenthetical  parts  are  rendered  in 
lower  tone  and  at  a more  rapid  rate.  Contrasted  expressions 
take  opposite  inflections.  Continuance  of  meaning  is  indicated 
at  a pause  by  rising  inflection  or  suspended  voice.  Falling 
inflection  indicates  completeness  of  meaning,  but  doubt  or  un- 
certainty is  shown  by  rising  inflection.  Light  and  shade  in  a 
sentence  are  indicated  by  pitch;  joyful  thought  taking  higher 
pitch,  and  sadness  falling  into  the  lower  tone.  Thus  every 
sentence  well  read  becomes  a word  picture  having  its  perspec- 
tive, its  light  and  shade. 

Our  thinking  and  our  silent  reading  are  generally  in 
words  as  they  sound  to  us  in  our  own  voice.  If  the  child’s  oral 
reading  is  not  made  rich  and  expressive  his  thought  becomes 
a monotone.  Nearly  all  of  what  we  read  has  in  it  an  element 
of  emotion.  The  voice  that  has  not  learned  to  express  emotion 
does  not  think  fully  the  emotion  of  the  printed  page.  The 
great  purpose  of  oral  reading,  then,  is  to  make  the  pupil  a 
master  of  silent  reading. 
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Good  reading  should  be  interpretation,  not  elocution,  mim- 
icry, or  dramatic  representation.  The  well  trained  voice  be- 
comes the  greatest  aid  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  finer 
shades  of  meaning  are  found  only  by  reading  aloud  or  in  the 
silent  voice  of  thought. 

Since  reading  is  thought  getting,  every  subject  taught  fur- 
nishes material  for  drill  in  reading.  This  oral  drill  becomes 
gradually  less  as  the  pupil  acquires  the  fuller  power  of  thought 
getting. 

In  the  regular  reading  lesson  the  pupil  must  be  trained  to 
find  the  principal  thought  of  the  paragraph,  express  this  in  a 
paragraph  heading,  relate  subordinate  thoughts  to  the  chief 
one,  and  connect  paragraph  topics  in  the  larger  thought  of 
the  selection.  In  the  same  way  must  he  be  trained  with  open 
book  to  study  history  and  geography.  He  must  be  made  to 
read  aloud  examples  in  arithmetic,  expressing  by  emphasis, 
inflection,  and  pauses  the  conditions  given  and  the  thing  re- 
quired. An  example  well  read  is  more  than  half  worked. 
Pupils  fail  m history,  geography  and  arithmetic  because  they 
cannot  read.  Make  haste  slowly,  and  accelerated  speed  will 
result. 


The  best  incentive  to  good  oral  reading  is  a listening  audi- 
ence. Such  audience  is  lacking  when  each  child  has  prepared 
the  lesson  and  sits  with  open  book  only  to  find  fault  with  the 
reader.  We  advise  that  one  or  two  lessons  each  week  be 
devoted  to  easier  supplementary  or  sight  reading  where  the 
class  listen  and  only  the  child  who  reads  sees  the  book.  A few 
books  of  the  same  kind  could  be  assigned  to  as  many  pupils 
who  prepare  to  read  to  the  class.  The  class  should  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  reading.  The  regular  reading  lesson  thus  be- 
comes a drill  for  the  reader’s  audience,  the  class.  In  the 
reading  lesson  pupils  should  at  times  listen  with  closed  books 
and  tell  whether  the  reader  got  from  the  page  the  same  thought 
which  they  did.  Did  he  express  the  thought?  Where  did  he 
fail?  Who  will  read  to  express  a different  thought? 

Throughout  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones,  reading  should  be  taught  as  a process  of 
thought  getting.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  child  know 
the  meaning  of  all  words.  It  is  a mistake,  though,  at  this  time, 
to  send  the  child  unaided  to  the  dictionary.  He  becomes  con- 
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fused  by  the  different  meanings  of  the  words,  and  the  chance 
of  his  getting  the  wrong  meaning  is  too  great.  For  grasping 
the  meaning  of  words,  the  teacher  and  the  context  are  the  best 
dictionaries.  When  she  is  asked,  the  teacher  should  give  the 
meaning  from  the  context  first,  then  illustrate  that  meaning 
with  sentences  while  the  idea  is  still  fresh  in  the  child’s  mind. 


STtTDY-RECIT.A.TION. 

The  study  period  in  reading  as  commonly  used  is  largely 
time  wasted.  Children  do  not  know  how  to  study  a reading 
lesson.  Careful  preparation  for  study  should  be  made  when 
the  lesson  is  assigned.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  such  in- 
formation as  will  make  the  lesson  intelligible,  by  questioning 
to  awaken  interest,  by  explaining  difficult  words  and  phrases, 
by  reading  and  explaining  difficult  paragraphs,  or  by  reading 
aloud  to  the  class  the  entire  lesson  interpreting  by  good  tones 
and  modulations. 


Whether  we  read  aloud  or  silently  we  read  in  terms  of 
voice.  If  the  lesson  is  not  understood  by  the  children,  the 
more  it  is  studied  the  deeper  become  the  wrong  impressions. 
The  time  of  a recitation  period  is  often  too  short  to  eradicate 
the  errors  of  study. 


The  study-recitation  has  been  productive  of  excellent  re- 
sults in  reading.  If  the  teacher  has  her  pupils  in  one  class 
the  period  is  lengthened  to  include  both  study  period  and 
recitation.  Each  stanza  or  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of 
study  and  recitation  before  the  next  is  taken  up.  Look  over 
the  first  paragraph.  Are  there  any  words  whose  meaning  you 
do  not  understand  or  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce?  (Any 
very  difficult  ones  the  teacher  explains  without  asking. ) 
Teacher  explains  these  words  using  the  context,  similarity  to 
other  words,  and  herself  using  the  word  in  several  ways.  Now 
read  over  the  paragraph  and  see  if  you  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  it.  Any  questions?  Teacher  explains  these.  Now 
study  it  for  two  minutes.  It  is  now  read  by  two  or  three 
pupils,  the  class  listening  with  closed  books  and  offering  sug- 
gestions. Each  paragraph  is  studied  and  read  in  this  way. 
Tomorrow  we  will  review  this  lesson  and  see  how  well  you 
can  bring  out  the  meaning. 
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Two  sections  in  reading  or  two  different  grades  may  be 
taught  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  prepares  the  first  para- 
graph for  study  with  Section  A,  then  while  Section  A is  study- 
ing this  paragraph,  she  prepares  Section  B for  the  study  of  its 
first  paragraph.  Then  A reads  its  paragraph  while  B studies, 
and  so  alternately  throughout  the  lessons  in  both  sections. 

The  study-recitation  is  very  strongly  recommended  where 
classes  are  poor  in  reading. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  advanced  reading,  the  B 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  school 
should  be  given  to  a study  of  complete  works  of  literature. 
Three  or  four  periods  per  week  should  be  given  to  selections 
difficult  enough  to  require  close  study  with  class  recitation  and 
discussion  to  get  the  hidden  beauties,  the  more  delicate  shades 
of  meaning,  the  greater  breadth  of  appreciation  and  interpre- 
tation. One  or  two  periods  per  week  should  be  given  to 
simpler  literature.  This  may  be  read  out  of  school  from  out- 
line, questions,  or  suggestions  from  the  teacher  and  discussed 
in  class.  Either  teacher  or  pupils  may  read  to  the  class.  Parts 
of  books  may  be  read  to  pupils  to  awaken  interest  in  them. 
To  the  same  end  pupils  may  discuss  books  they  are  reading  at 
home  or  read  selections  from  them.  This  reading  should  in- 
clude such  a variety  of  books  as  will  appeal  to  different  tastes. 
The  aim  is  to  create  a love  for  good  literature  such  as  the 
tired  man  or  woman  may  read  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Few 
of  our  pupils  will  be  people  of  lei.sure : they  will  find  some  time 
for  study,  but  more  for  recreative  reading. 

Each  class  should  be  given  a list  of  good  books,  and  these 
as  fa.st  as  possible  should  be  placed  in  the  school  library.  En- 
courage pupils  to  purchase  for  their  own  private  libraries. 


CLASSICS. 

The  general  method  of  presenting  these  .classics  should 
rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  function  of  literature  is  the 
development  of  character  rather  than  intellectual  powej 
Literature  is  addressed  to  the  heart,  to  the  conscience,  rathei 
than  to  the  intellect.  We  should  recognize  that  a poem  no 
less  than  a painting  is  an  art  form,  an  organic  thing.  The 
life  of  a true  poem  is  .spiritual  in  nature,  appealing  to  the 
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spiritual  within  us.  The  appeal  of  good  literature  is  very 
similar  to  the  appeal  of  good  music.  And  as  the  piano  is 
required  to  actualize  the  beautiful  “Moonlight  Sonata”  of 
Beethoven  with  all  its  mysterious  spiritual  surges  and  ca- 
dences, so  the  human  voice  with  its  richness  and  flexibility  is 
required  to  actualize  Whittier’s  Snow-Bound  in  all  its 
supremely  spiritual  power. 

These  conclusions  point  to  a practical  end.  Since  an  art- 
form  is  an  organic  thing,  a poem  should  first  be  grasped  as  a 
literary  whole.  The  voice  is  needed  to  convey  the  spiritual 
element  of  the  poem  to  the  spiritual  within  us.  Then  the  first 
step  in  the  presentation  of  a literary  masterpiece  would  seem 
to  be  a sympathetic  oral  rendering  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  teacher,  because,  she  can  grasp  and  express  the  art- 
form  of  the  author  better  than  the  children.  During  this 
reading  no  comments  should  be  made.  Present  the  production 
in  its  organic  unity  and  the  resulting  impression  will  be  fine 
and  strong. 

The  story  element  having  been  satisfied  by  this  reading, 
the  pupils  are  ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  making  the 
classic  their  own.  Instead  of  telling  them  to  look  up  all  un- 
familiar words  and  expressions,  it  would  be  better  to  place 
upon  the  board  a list  of  the  words  that  need  study.  These 
words  should  be  followed  by  a series  of  carefully  prepared 
qviestions  designed  to  bring  out  the  author’s  thought  as  fully 
as  possible. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  secure  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results  in  literature  rests  in  the  practice  of  treating 
each  masterpiece  independently.  While  most  of  the  other 
studies  provide  for  systematic  reviews  and  enlargements  of 
the  topics  treated,  no  adequate  plan  has  been  offered  for  sim- 
ilar work  in  literature.  We  believe  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  provide  such  a plan.  By  cross  references,  compar- 
isons, and  suggestive  questions,  the  past  work  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  This  not  only  reviews  and 
renews  the  past  work,  but  it  also  adds  strength  and  interest 
to  the  new.  For  instance,  Lowell’s  couplet  in  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal. 

“Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 

naturally  suggests  Austin’s  lines  in  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River: 
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“The  water  which  has  been  refused  to  the  cry  of  the 
weary  and  dying  is  unholy,  though  it  had  been  blessed  by 
every  saint  in  heaven;  and  the  water  which  is  found  in  the 
vessel  of  mercy  is  holy,  though  it  had  been  defiled  with 
corpses.” 

Still  further  preparation  should  be  made  in  determining 
the  relative  values  of  the  several  parts  of  a selection.  The 
teacher  may  open  this  work  by  comparing  a selection  with  its 
primary  and  secondary  materials  to  a picture  in  which  the 
primary  materials  are  known  as  the  “foreground”  while  the 
secondary  form  the  “background.”  Since  in  reading  the  selec- 
tion the-  voice  must  furnish  both,  the  teacher  should  evolve 
the  principle  that  the  parts  of  primary  importance  (the  fore- 
ground) should  be  given  a full  tone  and  be  read  slowly;  while 
the  parts  of  secondary  importance  (the  background)  should 
be  read  more  rapidly  and  in  a lower  tone.  This  work  must 
precede  effective  oral  practice  at  either  home  or  school. 

When  the  thought  work  on  the  words  and  questions  has 
been  completed  and  the  relative  values  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  selection  determined,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  read.  Impress 
upon  the  children  that  the  primary  purpose  of  oral  reading  is 
entertainment.  Invite  criticisms,  both  in  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  the  reading.  These  criticisms  should  not  be  too 
technical : the  general  impression  should  be  sought.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  point  out  that  the  reading  was  apprecia- 
tive or  mechanical,  that  the  movement  was  good  or  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  that  the  secondary  materials  were  properly  subor- 
dinated or  that  the  reading  was  monotonous.  By  requiring 
children  to  form  definite  opinions  upon  the  reading  of  their 
classmates  noting  both  the  good  and  the  weak  points,  improve- 
ment in  their  own  reading  will  readily  follow.  This  work 
should  be  handled  in  a judicious,  sympathetic  way  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  readers  and  develop  self-consciousness  in  them. 

The  method  thus  briefly  outlined  is  intended  to  be  sug- 
gestive merely.  Other  means  of  securing  literary  appreciation 
and  effective  oral  rendering  will  spring  from  the  needs  of  the 
class  and  the  originality  of  the  teacher. 


First  Grades. 
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FIRST  GRADES. 

Teachers  please  read  carefully  the  directions  given  in 
the  Manual,  beginning  on  page  3.  • 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  the  “Sight  Sentences”  on  pages 
4,  5 and  6 of  the  Manual  be  taught  before  proceeding  to  Step 
Two,  the  teaching  of  the  single  words.  Not  more  than  two 
sets  of  sentences  need  be  given  before  beginning  the  breaking 
up  of  the  sentence  into  its  separate  words  or  groups  of  words. 

Avoid  teaching  “a”  or  “the”  apart  from  the  word  which 
follows.  When  given  alone  in  word  drills,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  child  from  forming  the  habit  of  incorrect  pronun- 
ciation of  these  two  words. 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  teach  phonics.  It  will  pay  to  wait 
until  the  child  is  very  familiar  with  the  words  from  which 
the  phonetic  parts  are  derived.  The  child  who  has  difficulty 
in  learning  sight  words  will  have  still  greater  difficulty  in 
learning  phonetic  parts. 

Teach  “sound  groups”  (un,  ing,  ow,  etc.)  directly  from 
the  sight  words  before  teaching  the  initial  consonant  sounds. 
Then  the  initial  consonant  sounds  may  be  presented  one  at  a 
time  and  put  into  use  immediately,  as  given  under  the  Fifth 
Step,  Manual,  page  11. 

The  final  consonant  of  a word  must  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, but  it  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

All  drills  for  the  purpose  of  developing  power  in  word 
calling  should  be  kept  apart  from  sentence  reading,  which  is 
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thought  getting.  Words  given  for  the  child  to  read  in  lists 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  fluency  in  word  recognition  need  not 
all  be  given  in  sentences.  In  these  lists  of  words,  no  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  meanings.  When  sentences  are 
given,  they  should  be  within  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  child. 

Action  Sentences:  A sentence  should  be  put  upon  the 

board  and  a child  called  upon  to  act  it,  the  other  children 
watching  to  see  that  the  action  is  properly  performed.  This 
tests  the  grasp  of  the  sentence  thought  as  no  calling  of  the 
words  can  possibly  do.  Intensity  of  interest  is  added  to  the 
work  as  each  pupil  watches  to  see  that  the  correct  action  is 
performed.  Such  exercises  should  be  frequent. 

From  the  beginning,  in  the  A First  Grade,  whenever  a 
child  is  asked  to  read  a sentence,  he  should  be  given  time  to 
read  it  through  or  study  it  before  he  attempts  to  read  it 
orally.  This  will  enable  him  to  know  the  meaning  and  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  mere  word  calling.  This 
mode  of  reading  should  be  discontinued  at  that  point  in  the 
B First  Grade  where  supplementary  reading  containing  longer 
sentences  is  introduced,  for  by  this  time  the  child  will  have 
gained  the  ability  to  phrase. 

Avoid  the  high-pitched  voice  sometimes  heard  in  the 
primary  room ; keep  the  child’s  voice  at  a natural  pitch.  First 
year  pupils  should  not  often  be  required  to  read  so  as  to  be 
heard  across  a large  school  room.  It  is  better  to  gather  them 
in  groups  about  the  teacher. 

Position : When  reading  from  a book,  the  child’s  at- 

tention should  be  centered  upon  thought  getting.  It  should 
not  be  divided  between  thought  getting  and  manner  of  stand- 
ing, sitting,  and  holding  the  book.  Any  ea.sy,  graceful,  erect 
position  should  be  permitted  when  standing  or  sitting.  Do  not 
insist  upon  the  child’s  holding  the  book  in  one  hand. 

Care  of  Books : The  proper  care  of  books  and  a correct 
way  to  turn  pages  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning. 


Long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  may  be  worked  in 
the  A First  when  these  form  syllables  by  themselves.  The 
working  may  be  continued  in  the  following  grades : 
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A FIRST  GRADE. 

Blackboard  reading  as  directed  in  the  Natural  Reading 
Manual  of  Instruction  to  page  16  inclusive. 

Natural  Primer  to  page  34  inclusive. 

State  Series  Primer. 

B FIRST  GRADE. 

Manual,  pp.  17  to  47. 

Natural  Primer,  pp.  35  to  87. 

State  Series  First  Reader. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

A SECOND  GRADE. 

Manual,  pp.  47  to  58.  Review  phonograms  given  in  B 
First  Grade. 

One-half  State  Series  Second  Reader,  page  84. 
Supplementary  Readers. 

B SECOND  GRADE. 

Manual,  pp.  58  to  65  inclusive. 

Review  all  phonograms. 

State  Series  Second  Reader,  completed. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

A THIRD  GRADE. 

State  Series  Third  Reader,  one-half. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

B THIRD  GRADE. 

State  Series  Third  Reader,  completed. 

Supplementary  Readers. 
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A FOURTH  GRADE. 

State  Series  Fourth  Reader,  one-half. 
Supplementary  Readers. 

B FOURTH  GRADE. 

State  Series  Fourth  Reader,  completed. 
Supplementary  Readers. 


A FIFTH  GRADE. 

Read  the  State  Fifth  Reader  to  page  120  and  one-half  of 
State  Series  Primary  History.  Supplementary  reading  from 
History,  Geography  and  other  books. 


B FIFTH  GRADE. 

Read  State  Fifth  Reader  to  page  250  and  the  last  half  of 
State  Series  Primary  History.  Supplementary  reading  from 
History,  Geography  and  other  books. 


A SIXTH  GRADE. 

Complete  the  State  Fifth  Reader ; *Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
(5-cent  Classics)  ; *King  of  the  Golden  River  f'Heath’s  Home 
and  School  Classics)  ; supplementary  reading  from  History 
and  Geography. 


B SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  Miles  Standish  (10-cent  Classics). 

2.  *Water  Babies,  by  Kingsley  (Maynard’s  English 
Classic  Series). 

3.  *Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Maynard’s  English 
Classic  Series). t 

4.  *A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  by  Warner  (Riverside 
Series). 


A-yth,  B-/th,  A-8th  Grades. 

A SEVENTH  GRADE. 
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1.  Wonder  Book,  I,  and  II  (Riverside  Series  or  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Company). 

2.  *Coming  of  Arthur  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur  (May- 
nard’s English  Qassic  Series). 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  Part  I (River- 
side Literature  Series). 

4.  The  Man  Without  a Country. 

B SEVENTH  GRADE. 

1.  Longfellow  Leaflets  (“Building  of  the  Ship”  and  one- 
half  of  shorter  poems)  (Riverside  Series). 

2.  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow. 

*Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  (5-cent  Classics). 

*A  Dog  of  Flanders  (Riverside  Edition). 

3.  '^Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Dana  (University  Pub- 
lishing Company). 


" A EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Evangeline  (Riverside  Series). 

Dickens’  Christmas  Carol  (10-cent  Classics). 

'’^Selections  from  Eleven  American  Authors  (Riverside 

Series  No.  87  Extra). 

The  Oregon  Trail,  Parkman  (Newson  & Co.). 

^Merchant  of  Venice. 

^Webster’s  Speeches  (Riverside  Edition). 

'’^Lincoln’s  Speeches  (Riverside  Edition). 

*Dickens’  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
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Snow-Bound  (Riverside  Series). 

Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  (10-cent  Classics). 

^Irving’s  Alhambra  (Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics). 

*Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

*Thanatopsis,  Bryant. 

Note. — Teachers  are  strongly  recommended  to  complete 
the  required  amount  in  the  B Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades  during  the  first  half  of  the  term,  and  to  devote  the 
last  half  of  the  term  to  a broad  general  reading  from  the 
starred  selections  of  their  grade  or  of  any  previous  grade. 


Supplementary  Books. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  TO  SUPPLEMENT  THE  THIRD  AND 
FOURTH  READERS. 

Jackanapes,  Ewing. 

Jan  of  the  Mill,  Ewing. 

Story  of  a Short  Life,  Ewing. 

Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks,  Jackson. 

Among  the  Camps.  Page. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  McDonald. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,  McDonald. 

The  Princess  and  the  Curdie,  McDonald. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book,  Edited  by  Burt. 

Wilderness  Ways,  William  J.  Long. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  Williaru  J.  Long. 

A Christmas  Carol,  Dickens. 

The  William  Henry  Letters,  Diaz. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  Eliot. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Browning. 

Black  Beauty,  Sewell. 

Trotty  and  Gypsy  Book,  Phelps. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock. 

Biography  of  a Grizzly,  Seton. 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known,  Seton. 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  Brown. 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida. 

Birds’  Christmas  Carol,  Wiggin. 
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Rose  and  the  Ring,  Thackeray. 

Among  Old  Story  Tellers,  Mitchell. 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson. 

New  Arabian  Nights,  Stevenson. 

The  Water  Babies.  Kingsley. 

Being  a Boy,  Warner. 

Tales  of  a Grandfather,  Scott. 

Captain  January,  Richards. 

Melody,  Richards. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Burnett. 

Little  Marjorie’s  Love  Story,  Bouvet. 
Toby  Tyler,  Otis. 

Sweet  William.  Bouvet. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolboy,  Eggleston. 
Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Baldwin. 
Thirty  More  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin. 
Homeric  Stories,  Hall. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Wyss. 

Donald  and  Dorothy,  Dodge. 

Little  Women,  Alcott. 

Little  Men.  Alcott. 

Timothy’s  Quest,  Wiggin. 

Prince  Tip  Top,  Bouvet. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  Baldwin. 
Jungle  Book,  Kipling. 


In  the  Sixth.  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades  read  to  the  chil- 
dren other  works  from  the  author  whose  masterpiece  is  being 
studied  in  class.  Try  to  give  a taste  for  the  author’s  works. 
Study  the  author’s  life  after  reading  his  work.  His  writing 
should  illustrate  his  character  and  interest  the  pupils  in  the 
man  himself. 


Memory  Selections. 
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MEMORY  SELECTIONS. 


Three  poems  are  to  be  memorized  each  term.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  pupils  purchase  Miss  Alice  Power’s  Poems  for 
Memorizing,  which  contains  the  poems  required  in  all  the 
grades. 

Two  kinds  of  selections  should  be  used: 

First — Complete  selections  in  poetry  or  prose,  such  as 
The  Rainy  Day;  and 

Second — For  grades  above  the  Third,  short  terse  sayings 
conveying  some  maxim  or  noble  thought,  such  as : “One  of  the 
illusions  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive 
hour.  Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day 
of  the  year.” — Emerson. 

These  two  should  be  treated  somewhat  differently.  The 
first  is  for  memorizing  and  should  be  learned  in  whole  or  in 
part.  In  the  case  of  long  selections  teachers  may  select  parts, 
if  they  think  best  to  do  so.  In  each  grade  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  memorize.  Too 
many  attempt  to  memorize  words  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  without  regard  to  the  thought  involved.  Selections  to 
be  memorized  should  be  read  aloud  in  a clear  voice,  with 
proper  rhetorical  pauses,  and  the  thoughts  involved  should  be 
explained  by  the  pupils.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
memorize  by  sentences,  paragraphs  or  stanzas  at  once.  Be- 
fore the  selection  has  been  learned  there  should  be  much  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  delivery  of  it.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
from  the  first  to  repeat  many  of  the  selections  from  the  plat- 
form or  the  front  of  the  room  and  facing  the  class.  Such 
drill  will  have  a tendency  to  prevent  the  growth  of  self-con- 
sciousness. There  should  be  distinct  articulation  and  proper 
emphasis  and  inflection.  A few  of  the  quotations,  such  as 
“Sweet  and  Low,”  or  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,”  are  best 
learned  as  songs. 
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With  the  second  form  of  selection  for  memorizing,  the 
short  quotation,  it  is  not  so  important  that  there  be  recitation 
or  memory  drill.  The  quotation  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher,  giving  the  author.  Teachers  are 
at  liberty  to  make  their  own  selections,  but  the  quotations  used 
should  not  exceed  eight  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  and  should 
be  of  a distinctively  high  order.  An  average  of  one  short 
quotation  a week  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard.  These 
should  be  copied  by  the  pupils  into  a blank  book  or  on  paper 
set  apare  for  that  purpose,  and  the  copying  should  be  done  as 
a part  of  the  work  in  penmanship.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
each  one  of  these  be  memorized  to  make  the  desired  impres- 
sion. Teachers  may  use  discretion  in  the  matter,  though 
many  of  the  quotations  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

The  following  list  of  longer  selections  should  be  followed 
by  teachers,  and  at  least  three  each  term  should  be  memor- 
ized. For  most  of  the  selections  one  place  where  they  may 
be  found  is  indicated. 

“W.  & F.”  means  Williams  and  Foster’s  Selections  for 
Memorizing;  “Child  Life”  means  Whittier’s  Child  Life  in 
Poetry  and  Prose  (Riv.  Lit.  Series,  No.  70-71)  ; “Peaslee” 
means  Peaslee’s  Graded  Selections;  and  “Ap.  4th  R.”  means 
Appleton’s  Fourth  Reader.  Teachers  may  find  additional  ma- 
terial in  the  list  that  follows,  or  they  may  take  selections  from 
the  literature  which  they  are  studying. 

Stevenson,  Robt.  L.  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verse. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.  When  Life  is  Young. 

Field,  Eugene.  Love  Songs  of  Childhood. 

Riv.  Lit.  Series,  No.  59.  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 


FIRST  GRADES. 


Sweet  and  Low 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat, 

The  Cloud 

Little  by  Little 

Children  

Lazy  Little  Cloud 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep 


T ennyson. 
Edmund  Lear. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Longfellow. 
Unknown. 


The  Princess. 
Child  Life. 

W.  & F. 

W.  & F. 

Cyr’s  2d  R.,  Poems. 
W.  & F. 


From  the  German.  Child  Life. 


1st,  2d,  sd  Grades. 
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Booh  Fields. 

Runaway  Brook.. Stevenson. 

The  Baby Prentiss. 

My  Shadow Geo.  MacDonald. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep Elisa  Pollen. 

Three  Little  Bugs  in  a Basket. . . . Alice  Cary. 


Riv.  Lit.  Sr.  No.  59. 


SECOND  GRADES. 

The  Children’s  Hour Longfellow.  Poems. 

Barefoot  Boy  (first  ten  \mts) ...  .Whittier.  Child  Life. 

The  Boy  and  the  Bird Unknown.  W.  & F. 

Rain  Drops '. . . . Unknown.  W.  & F. 

Seven  Times  One Jean  Ingelow.  Child  Life. 

Two  and  One Unknown.  Peaslee,  p.  11. 

The  New  Moon Mrs.  E.  Pollen.  Child  Life. 

Twinkle,  Little  Star Unknown.  W.  & F. 

If  I Were  a Sunbeam ' Lucy  Larcom.  Poems. 

A Little  Bit  of  a Fellow Stouton. 

To  My  Mother Field. 

The  Night  Wind Field. 

The  Lullaby /.  G.  Holland.  Eel.  2d  R. 


THIRD  GRADES. 


The  Brown  Thrush Lucy  Larcom.  W.  & F. 

The  Wonderful  World Browne.  S.  S.  3d  R. 

Is  It  You? Unknown.  W.  & F. 

By  and  By Unknown.  W.  & F. 

I Once  Had  a Sweet  Little  Doll.  .Chas.  Kingsely.  Peaslee,  p.  42. 

Selections  from  the  Brook Tennyson.  Child  Life. 

The  Dandelion Unknown.  Classic  Stories, p.94. 

If  Ever  I See Lydia  M.  Child.  Nature  in  Verse. 

Drive  the  Nail  Aright Unknown.  W.  & F. 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod Eugene  Field.  S.  S.  3d  R. 

Little  Brown  Hands M.  H.  Krout.  Child  Life. 

Suppose  Cary.  W.  & F. 

America  Smith.  W.  & F. 

Lost  Celia  Thaxter.  Poems. 

Don’t  Give  Up Phoebe  Cary.  Poems.- 
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FOURTH  GRADES. 


The  Happiest  Heart Cheney. 

Something  Left  Undone Longfellow. 

Suppose  My  Little  Lady Phoebe  Cary. 

Boys  Wanted Unknown. 

The  Fountain Lowell. 

Three  Companions Dinah  M.  Craik. 

A Life  Lesson Riley. 

Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassiz Longfellow. 

The  Sculptor Bishop  Doane. 

Another  Blue  Day Carlyle. 

The  Barefoot  Boy Whittier. 

A Night  with  a Wolf Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Good  Time  Coming Chas.  Mackay. 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave Longfellow. 

The  Children’s  Hour Longfellow. 


S.  S.  4th  R. 

Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  36. 
W.  & F. 
Poems. 

Cyr’s  3d  R. 
Afterwhiles. 
Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  83. 
Peaslee,  p.  110. 
S.  S.  4th  R. 
Child  Life. 

W.  & F. 

Poems. 

Poems. 


Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


FIFTH  GRADES. 


Breathes  There  a Man Scott. 

The  Village  Blacksmith Longfellow. 

Break,  Break,  Break Tennyson. 

The  Vicar’s  Sermon Chas.  Mackay. 

The  Three  Fishers Kingsley. 

Nobility  Aliee  Cary. 

Arrow  and  the  Song Longfellow. 

. Landing  of  the  Pilgrims Mrs.  Hemans. 

How  Sleep  the  Brave William  Collins. 

One  by  One Adelaide  Proctor. 

The  Builders Longfellow. 

The  Will  and  the  Way John  G.  Sa.ve. 

My  Books John  G.  Saxe. 

Childhood’s  Gold Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Light  That  is  Felt Whittier. 

Decoration  Day Longfellow. 

Somebody’s  Mother Unknown. 

The  Heritage Lowell. 

Telling  the  Bees Eugene  Field. 

XXIII  Psalm 


W.  & F. 

S.  S.  4th  R. 
Poems. 

W.  & F. 

Ap.  4th. 

W.  & F. 

Poems. 

W.  & F. 

W.  & F.— Ap.  5th. 
W.  & F. 

Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  114. 
Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

W.  & F. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Bible. 


Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


6th,  yth  Grades. 

SIXTH  GRADES. 
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Thanksgiving  Hymn  for  CaliforniaMrj.  Stetson. 
The  Day  is  Done  (Selections  horn) Longfellow. 


The  Last  Leaf  (Selections) Holmes. 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells'. T ennyson. 

Soldier,  Rest Scott. 

There  is  Ever  a Song  Somewhere . 

The  American  Flag Drake. 

The  Rainy  Day Longfellow. 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore Wolfe. 

Over  and  Over  Again Pollard. 

Psalm  of  Life Longfellow. 

Another  Blue  Day Carlyle. 

Love  of  Country Scott. 

Order  for  a Picture  (Selections)  .A.  Cary. 

A Night  With  a Wolf Bayard  Taylor. 


Poems. 

Poenis. 

W.  & F. 

Ap.  4th  R. 
Afterwhiles. 
Peaslee,  p.  182. 
Poems. 

Ap.  4th  R. 

W.  & F. 
Poems. 

Peaslee,  p.  110. 
Peaslee,  p.  188. 
Poems. 

Child  Life. 


Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


SEVENTH  GRADES. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (24  lines  on 

June) Lowell.  S.  S.  4th  R. 


Westward — Columbus 

S.  S.  4th  R. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

W.  & F. 

Bugle  Song 

. . .Tennyson. 

W.  & F. 

To  a Skylark 

. . .Shelley. 

Poems. 

Sail  On,  O Ship  of  State 

Poems. 

What  Constitutes  a State 

W.  & F. 

Crossing  the  Bar 

Poems. 

Sound  of  the  Sea 

. . . Longfellow. 

Poems. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus 

. . .Holmes. 

Poems. 

Song  of  Marion’s  Men 

Poems. 

Warren’s  Address 

. . .Pierpont. 

W.  & F. 

Daybreak  

. . .Longfellow. 

Poems. 

Liberty  or  Death  (Parts) 

Ap.  Sth  R. 

Concord  Hymn 

S.  S.  4th  R. 

Woodman  Spare  That  Tree. . 

...Geo.  P.  Morris. 

W.  & F. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem 

...Leigh  Hunt. 

Ap.  Sth  R. 

Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 
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EIGHTH  GRADES. 


My  Captain Whitman. 

Thanatopsis  .(Selections) Bryant. 

A Man’s  a Man  for  a’  That Burns. 

Remembered  Music Lowell. 

To  a Water  Fowl Bryant. 

Old  Ironsides Holmes. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Liberty  and  Union Webster. 

The  Shell Tennyson. 

Self  Dependence Matthew  Arnold. 

Sun  and  Shadow Holmes. 

Address  at  Gettysburg Lincoln. 

The  Way  to  Heaven Holland. 

Selections  from  The  Elegy Gray. 

True  Rest Goethe. 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall Tennyson. 

The  Present  Crisis  (Stanzas  1,  5, 

6,  11,  15,  18) Lowell. 

The  Hand  of  Lincoln E.  C.  Stedman. 

The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine Longfellow 

Contentment  Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Recessional Kipling. 


Short  Quotations  on  the  Blackboard. 


Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

S.  S.  Gram.  p.  60. 
W.  & F. 

W.  & F. 

H.  of  Oak.  VI. 

H.  of  Oak.  HI; 

Poems. 

Poems. 

W.  & F. 

W.  & F. 

Ap.  5th  R. 

Peaslee,  p.  169. 
Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

S.  S.  4th  R„  p.  109. 


Parallel  Reading. 
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PARALLEL  READING. 


Books  in  sets  of  five  or  six  will  be  supplied  for  parallel 
reading  in  history  and  geography. 


The  purpose  of  these  books  is  three-fold:  To  vitalize  the 
texts  in  history  and  geography  by  giving  clear,  vivid  word 
pictures,  to  supply  good  prose  for  reading  to  a listening  audi- 
ence, to  supply  models  of  style  and  material  for  oral  and 
written  composition. 

The  teacher  will  make  a selection  pertaining  to  the  day’s 
lesson.  A number  of  the  class  will  read  (at  sight  or  after 
preparation)  while  the  rest  listen.  Whenever  the  reading  is 
not  heard  or  understood,  the  class  will  raise  hands.  To  insure 
attention,  the  teacher  will  question  members  of  class  during 
the  reading.  On  the  completion  of  the  reading  or  a rereading 
of  the  whole  by  the  teacher,  part  of  the  class  will  go  to  the 
board,  while  others  work  at  the  seats,  reproducing  what  was 
read,  making  abstracts,  or  giving  individual  discussion  of  the 
matter  read.  This  will  be  followed  by  oral  criticism  of  the 
composition.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily  should  be  devoted 
to  parallel  reading.  The  writing  and  correcting  may  be  part 
of  the  language  lesson.  The  work  in  technical  grammar  has 
been  shortened  to  allow  for  more  composition.  The  periods 
for  history,  geography  and  language  should  be  conveniently 
arranged  for  this  work. 


Selections  for  reproduction  should  not  be  too  long;  more 
should  be  read  than  is  reproduced  for  composition.  It  is  well 
frequently  to  put  an  outline  of  topics  on  the  blackboard. 
Teach  pupils  to  observe  paragraph  construction  and  to  make 
their  own  outlines.  Encourage  them  to  correct  their  own 
compositions  by  reading  aloud  or  in  a low  tone. 


SPELLING 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SPELLING. 


Purpose. — The  aim  of  instruction  in  spelling  is  to  get  the 
children  to  give  a correct  written  spelling  of  the  words  which 
they  use  in  their  compositions.  They  are  not  expected  to  be 
able  to  spell  all  the  words  they  read  or  hear.  Our  reading 
vocabulary  and  the  vocabulary  of  words  we  hear  and  can  un- 
derstand is  much  larger  than  our  writing  vocabulary.  The 
teacher’s  time  should  be  focused  on  the  words  most  used  and 
in  the  way  they  are  used. 

Oral  spelling  is  only  a means  of  instruction,  not  an  end. 
We  do  practically  no  oral  spelling  in  life.  The  spelling  of 
words  in  lists  in  a spelling  blank,  without  any  association  of 
context  is  likewise  only  a means  of  teaching.  Practically  all 
our  spelling  in  life  is  done  in  sentences.  The  final  goal  in  the 
spelling-period,  as  in  life,  is  to  obtain  good  silent  and  written 
spelling  of  words  in  real  sentences. 

Elements  To  Be  Associated. — A good  speller  will  have 
a thorough  association  of  three  elements  in  every  word  he 
spells.  He  will  know  its  Meaning,  its  Prommeiation,  and  its 
Order  of  Letters.  Let  him  think  of  any  one  of  these  and  the 
other  two  will  be  recalled  instantly  and  habitually. 

The  work  in  spelling  in  our  schools  has  been  woefully 
weak  because  the  work  has  centered  on  the  isolated  memori- 
zation of  one  element,  i.  e.  upon  the  Mere  Order  of  letters. 
We  need  more  good  precise  pronunciation  and  less  slovenly 
enunciation  and  articidation.  We  want  the  words  to  stand  for 
real,  vital  and  interesting  experiences  and  meanings  out  of 
the  child’s  life,  in  spelling  as  in  any  other  subject.  When  all 
three  elements  are  associated  our  spelling  will  improve. 

Teaching  spelling  is  not  merely  hearing  a recitation,  or 
dictating  a list  of  words  to  be  written.  That  is  testing,  not 
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teaching.  The  true  teaching  comes  in  at  the  assignment  of 
the  lesson,  and  in  correcting  spelling  errors. 


Assigning  The  Lesson. — Get  the  meaning  of  the  words 
before  the  class.  This  can  be  done  by  objects,  by  definition, 
by  context.  Oral  discussion  of  a subject,  where  the  words  are 
used,  is  a good  way  of  doing  this.  A picture  or  an  imagined 
situation,  well  within  the  child’s  experience,  may  form  a splen- 
did basis  for  such  conversation  work. 


When  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  clear,  mostly  through 
its  usage  by  the  teacher  and  children,  then  the  spelling  form  of 
the  word  may  be  Presented.  The  teacher  should  write  the 
word  on  the  board  for  younger  children,  and  have  them 
visualize  it.  Rapid  glance  work  will  help  here,  so  as  to  insure 
attention.  Then  the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  word  so 
that  the  children  can  observe  the  order  of  sounds.  Then  let 
the  children  pronounce  the  word  after  the  teacher,  being  sure 
the  word  is  correctly  spoken.  Then  the  children  should  copy 
the  word.  With  all  these  associations,  mental,  oral,  visual  and 
motor,  properly  set,  the  child  is  ready  to  drill  on  it  alone  in  his 
study  period. 


Correcting  Spelling  Mistakes. — If  a child  makes  a 
mistake  in  spelling,  whether  in  the  composition,  spelling  or  any 
other  period,  the  teacher’s  duty,  with  young  children,  goes 
beyond  merely  marking  the  incorrect  word.  With  the  youngest 
children  the  correct  spelling  should  be  given  in  the  place  of  the 
wrong.  The  older  children,  who  have  a good  command  of  the 
dictionary  should  be  constantly  encouraged  to  look  up  the 
correction  for  themselves,  and  then  to  drill  on  it  by  themselves 
but  young  children  must  be  given  the  correct  form  and  then 
repetition  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  teacher  so  the  new  im- 
pression will  be  fixed. 


Oral  and  Written  Spelling. — Oral  spelling  is  most  im- 
portant for  young  children,  but  it  should  be  used  less  and  less 
by  older  children,  written  spelling  taking  its  place  in  greater 
degree.  Little  children,  just  beginning  to  write,  translate  tlieir 
sounds  into  writing,  so  that  sound  is  almost  the  only  basis  for 
spelling  they  have.  Hence  irregular  words  should  be  avoided 
with  the  youngest  children.  When  irregular  words  are  gradu- 
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ally  introduced  throughout  the  upper  grades,  it  is  better  to  put 
the  emphasis  on  written  spelling.  The  pronouncing  of  the  word 
before  and  after  writing,  is  a good  habit 


Syllables  and  Phonograms. — In  reading  today  we  use 
the  phonogram  {ate  in  m-ate)  instead  of  the  syllable,  which  had 
in  its  turn  superseded  the  reading  by  “spelling  out  of  letters.” 
Something  of  the  same  process  is  going  on  in  Modern  Spelling 
as  in  Modern  Reading.  Use  similarity  of  phonogram-sound 
and  spelling  wherever  you  can.  To  learn  vine  as  v-ine  is  to 
have  an  instant  key  to  “dine,”  “fine,”  “kine,”  “line,”  “mine,” 
etc.  The  phonogram  method  is  better  than  the  syllabication 
method.  Use  all  your  knowledge  of  good  reading  method,  for 
good  spelling  is  merely  reversing  the  application  of  reading 
principles.  In  reading  you  go  from  the  written  form  to  the 
sound  and  meaning;  in  spelling  from  the  meaning  and  sound 
to  the  written  form.  Syllabify  all  words  both  in  oral  and 
written  spelling. 

Avoid. — Do  not  allow  all  sorts  of  formal  drills  to  interfere 
with  practical  spelling  as  applied  in  real  composition.  Too 
much  formal  defining  is  useless.  Usage  and  the  dictionary 
are  better  ways  of  getting  meanings.  Avoid  work  in  homo- 
nyms, and  antonyms.  Use  formal  work  in  synonyms  with 
judgment.  Word  analysis  and  word  building  is  guess  work 
with  elementary  school  children,  who  need  to  be  taught  to  go 
directly  to  the  dictionary  for  precise  meanings,  rather  than  have 
a short  way  of  avoiding  that  duty  which  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized in  these  years. 


Text-Books. — The  new  California  State  Series  Spellers, 
Book  I and  II,  are  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Book  I is  to  be 
used  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years ; Book  II  in 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

The  Dictionary. — In  spelling  we  should  go  to  human 
usage  to  find  out  the  rules  of  good  practice.  But  the  dictionary 
compiles  this  good  usage  for  us.  Hence  all  children  shoidd  he 
taught  to  use  the  dictionary  as  one  means  of  getting  the  mean- 
ings of  words  in  connection  with  their  spelling. 


Train  children  never  to  write  a word  they  are  in  doubt 
about;  ask  the  teacher  or  consult  the  dictionary,  except  in  a 
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spelling  test.  Give  special  attention  to  word  building.  Trace 
words  from  root  to  modern  derived  meaning.  Show  how  by 
use  of  many  synonyms,  words  have  been  restricted  to  a portion 
of  their  original  meaning  (owing,  extravagant — ),  or,  how  by 
usage,  they  have  departed  from  the  original,  as  in  manufacture. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  much  more  attention  than  in 
recent  years  be  devoted  by  teachers  to  the  derivative  meanings 
of  words,  a subject  commonly  referred  to  as  “word-analysis.” 
In  this  connection  Swinton’s  “Word-Analysis”  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


A-2d,  B-2d,  A~sd,  B-^d,  A~4th,  B~4th. 
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A SECOND  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  1,  pp.  8-27. 
Teach  the  alphabet. 

B SECOND  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  II,  pp.  28-44. 


A THIRD  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  Ill,  pp.  45-65. 


B THIRD  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  IV,  pp.  66-87. 


A FOURTH  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  V,  pp.  88-111. 


B FOURTH  GRADE. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  VI,  pp.  112-134. 
Review  the  alphabet. 
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FIFTH  GRADES. 


Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  I,  Sec.  VII,  pp.  135-185. 
Teach  the  letters  and  their  names  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
Apply  this  knowledge  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  first  to  find 
the  meaning  of  words,  later  to  find  their  pronunciations.  Do 
not  memorize  any  diacritic  marks  save  those  for  the  long  and 
short  sounds.  Use  “the  method  of  analogy,”  by  having  the 
child  consult  the  key  at  the  bottom  of  the  dictionary  page. 
Webster’s  Common  School  Dictionary  in  the  hands  of  the  child. 


SIXTH  GRADES. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  II,  Sec.  I,  61  pp.  Drill  on 
rapid  use  of  dictionary.  Webster’s  Common  School  Dictionary 
in  the  hands  of  pupil.  Drill  use  of  alphabet  in  connection  witli 
residence  and  telephone  directories. 


SEVENTH  GRADES. 

Cal.  State  Series  Speller,  Book  II,  Sec.  II,  58  pp.  Further 
development  of  use  of  dictionary,  the  child  now  making  use  of 
Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary. 


EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Cal.  State  Scries  Speller,  Book  II,  Sec.  Ill,  54  pp.  Drill  on 
use  of  Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary.  Give  some  training  in 
ready  use  of  the  Unabridged  and  other  large  library  diction- 
aries. Also  in  the  use  of  the  encyclopedia. 


TIME  SCHEDULE 


THE  SUGGESTED  TIME  SCHEDULE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A suggested  time  schedule  is  here  given  according  to  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects.  The  time  named  in- 
dicates the  portion  of  the  teacher’s  time  in  school  to  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  each  subject.  Teacher’s  preparation  must  be 
made  outside  of  school  hours. 

Departure  from  the  time  schedule  may  be  made  when  the 
conditions  require  it,  but  too  wide  divergence  is  not  wise,  as  the 
work  of  the  course  as  arranged  might  not  be  covered.  Free 
time  in  each  grade  may  be  given  to  subjects  in  which  pupils 
are  backward  or  to  groups  of  backward  pupils. 

Opening  exercises  shall  consist  of  reading,  recitation,  song 
or  talk  that  shall  enthuse  the  pupils  for  the  day’s  work.  It 
requires  forethought  as  it  is  the  most  important  ten  minutes 
of  the  day. 

Reading  is  the  important  work  of  the  first  three  years 
as  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  self-help  in  all  subsequent  work. 

The  teacher  should  arrange  the  daily  program  so  as  to 
correlate  subjects.  No  one  subject  is  ever  taught  entirely  by 
itself.  The  subjects  should  do  “team  work.” 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  opening  of  school  the  program 
for  each  room  MUST  BE  ON  FILE  IN  THE  OEEICE,  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  PRINCIPAL.  Each  teacher  will  make 
her  own  program  aided  by  the  time  schedule  and  subject  to 
the  principal’s  approval. 
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Whenever  a teacher  has  two  grades,  work  may  be  com- 
bined, but  recitations  must  be  separate  in  grammar  and  read- 
ing. When  the  teacher  has  but  one  grade,  the  class  must  be 
taught  in  two  sections  in  reading  and  grammar,  and  may  be 
divided  in  other  subjects  at  the  teacher’s  option.  Several  sec- 
tions are  recommended  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Daily  programs  should  show  study  periods  as  well  as  reci- 
tations for  pupils. 

A recitation  in  a single  subject  should  usually  not  exceed 
twenty  minutes  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  thirty-five  minutes 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

As  far  as  possible  this  program  should  be  arranged  in 
alternate  studies  and  recitation  periods.  During  the  study 
period  the  teacher  should  give  help  to  individual  pupils. 
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SUGGESTED  TIME  SCHEDULE 


SUBJECTS. 

FIEST  GEADE. 

SECOND  GBADE. 

THIBD  GEADE.  F« 

Opening  Exercises. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  daily.  U 

Beading  and 
Literature. 

150  minutes  daily. 

115  minutes,  daily. 

85  minutes,  daily.  61 

Language  Study. 

20  minutes,  daily. 
With  Beading. 

20  minutes,  daily. 
With  Geography. 

25  minutes,  daily.  2. 

Spelling. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  daily.  1 

Penmanship. 

Movement  exer- 
cises as  busy  work. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  daily.  1 

Arithmetic. 

30  minutes,  daily.- 

30  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily.  4 

Geography. 

With  Language. 

75  minutes  per  wk.  £ 

Bistory  and  Civics. 

Nature  Study. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

30  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk.  i 

Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

Occasional  talks. 

Occasional  talks. 

Occasional  talks. 

Manual  Training  & 
Domestic  Science. 

Occasional  talks. 

Occasional  talks. 

Occasional  talks. 

Music. 

20  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

60  minutes  per  wk.  i 
Singing  daily. 

Drawing. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

20  minute  lessons. 
Three  times  a wk. 

20  minute  lessons. 
Three  times  a wk. 

Calisthenics. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Twice  each  session. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Once  each  session. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Twice  each  session. 

{ ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

10  minutes,  daily. 

50  minutes,  daily. 

•50  minutes,  daily. 

35  minutes,  daily. 

35  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily 

30  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

20  minutes,  daily 

7.J  minutes  per  wk. 
(3  lessons.) 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
(3  lessons.) 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
(3  lessons.) 

15  minutes,  daily. 

15  minutes,  daily. 

50  minutes,  daily. 

50  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes,  daily. 

25  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

45  minutes  per  wk. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes,  daily. 

30  minutes,  daily. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

; 30  minutes  per  wk. 

30  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

40  minutes  per  wk. 

Occasional  talks. 

Occasional  talks. 

90  minutes  per  wk. 
One  lesson. 

90  minutes  per  wk. 
One  lesson. 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
Singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
Singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
Singing  daily. 

60  minutes  per  wk. 
Singing  daily. 

30  minute  lessons. 
Two  times  a wk. 

35  minute  lessons. 
Two  times  a wk. 

35  minute  lessons. 
Two  times  a wk. 

35  minute  lessons. 
Two  times  a wk. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Once  each  session. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Twice  each  day. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Twice  each  day. 

10  minutes,  daily. 
Twice  each  day. 
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